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EVENTS OF 


HE most significant part of Mr. Churchill’s speech 
at Leeds on Wednesday was the part which 
he did not develop. ‘“ When Parliament meets,’’ 
he declared, “an Economy Bill will be presented to the 
House of Commons making certain legislative changes 
which are an indispensable part of our economy pro- 
posals.’”’ What are these legislative changes? Nothing 
that Mr. Churchill said subsequently throws any light 
on the matter. He defended at considerable length the 
Government’s essays in the field of educational retrench- 
ment. He insisted that he is not trying to reduce the 
Exchequer contribution to education below its present 
figure of £40} millions; on the contrary, he is willing 
to provide a little more; he is merely trying to check 
the “ super-increase,” which will shortly come about, 
unless something is done to stop it. But his subsequent 
admissions made it clear that this “ super-increase ’’ will 
really arise from “certain automatic increases,’’ which 
he thinks the local authorities should meet themselves 
“ by good and thrifty housekeeping.’’ This foreshadows, 
of course, a transference of burdens from taxes, which 
are not for the most part very detrimental to trade, to 
rates which are,—a very false form of economy. But 
this can hardly form part of his Economy Bill, while 
no legislation is required for ordinary administrative 
economies in the Service and other departments. We are 
left to conclude that the Economy Bill will be directed 
to retrenchment in the field of social expenditure—a 
retreat in other words from the policy for which the 
Pensions Bill of last year stood. But we are given no 
hint of the form which it will take. 
* * * 
Most informed people will raise their eyebrows at 
Mr. Churchill’s statement that, apart from the coal 
subsidy, he knows of “no reason for supposing that the 
Budget calculations will be vitiated or falsified.” It is 
quite true that a large part of the revenue is only 
collected in the last quarter of the financial year; all 
sensible computations allow for this factor; but, when 
allowance has been made for it, the returns point to a 
deficit of about £10 millions, in addition to the coal 
subsidy. Of course, Mr. Churchill may have solid 
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reasons for his optimism ; but unfortunately we cannot 
feel very hopeful that he has. We remember that he 
was saying publicly about the coal subsidy, “it will 
exceed ten millions, it may possibly amount to fifteen 
millions,’’ when the collapse of the coal market had 
already made a figure of round about twenty millions 
quite inevitable. As to our general trade prospects, 
which we discuss in a leading article, Mr. Churchill’s 
optimism is more rhetorical than convincing. “ Pros- 
perity, that errant daughter of our house who went 
astray in the Great War, is on our threshold. She has 
raised her hand to the knocker on the door. . . .”? But 
if she is on the threshold now, she was equally there a 
year or two ago. Somehow she went astray again in 
1925; and Mr. Churchill played his part in driving her 
astray. 
- * * 

Mr. Bridgeman, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
takes an avuncular view of the correct relations between 
Ministers and the electorate which is delightful in itself, 
but difficult to square, we fear, with modern political 
conditions. Speaking at Ludlow on Monday, Mr. 
Bridgeman said that nobody seemed to care that the 
Government had taken sixpence off the income-tax, 
“and they had not had a single word of thanks from 
anybody.’’ Now some people were beginning to say 
that possibly the Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
have to put that sixpence on again. ‘“ What a howl 
there would be if he found himself in a financial 
stringency obliged to do that,’’ said Mr. Bridgeman. 
“What a howl, and yet not one of you would be justified 
in howling because not one of you said a word of thanks 
when it was taken off.’’ It would indeed be amusing if 
Mr. Churchill refused to tip us again next April because 
of our graceless behaviour last year, but it is not 
frivolous to suggest that part of the explanation of his 
present difficulties lies in this attitude of mind. If Mr. 
Churchill had shaped his policy last year a little less 
with an eye to “ gratitude’’ from the taxpayer, and a 
little more with an eye to the country’s real needs, both 
his disillusionment and his “ financial stringency ’’ would 
be less severe than they are to-day. 
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It would be wise to receive with caution the current 
rumours as to the Colwyn Committee’s report on econo- 
mies in the defence services. It is likely enough that the 
Committee’s recommendations may be unpalatable to the 
Departments concerned ; but the rumours of a pitched 
battle between the Treasury and the Admiralty appear 
to rest on insufficient evidence. We shall know more 
when the Estimates appear. A more immediate issue is 
raised by a number of articles which have appeared in 
the Press dealing with prospective economies in the Air 
Service. The nature and simultaneous appearance of 
these articles suggest a strong presumption of common 
origin and official or semi-official inspiration. One at 
least of them contained an elaborate analysis of com- 
parative strength, details of the existing programme, 
and a forecast of prospective cuts. The whole purpose of 
the articles was to suggest that the proposed economies 
would reduce the strength of the Air Force below the 
essential minimum. It is stated that the Air League of 
the British Empire is taking steps to bring the whole 
subject before public notice. If the Air League is 
responsible for these articles, we should like to know by 
whom they were prompted and from whence they got 


their information. 
* * * 


If a leakage has taken place, it is the more objec- 
tionable because it is understood that the report of the 
Colwyn Committee is not to be published, presumably 
on the ground that it discusses details of defence 
measures that it would be against the public interest 
to reveal. If this secrecy is considered to be unnecessary 
and undesirable the report can be called for in Parlia- 
ment. It would be in the last degree intolerable that a 
service department should be careless about divulging 
any part of the contents of a document kept secret for 
service reasons. On previous occasions we have com- 
mented on the habitual leakage of confidential informa- 
tion when Admiralty interests were attacked, and the 
lack of discipline shown in attempts by that department 
to influence the decisions of Government by public agita- 
tion. The matter is not less serious where the Air Force 
are concerned. We do not want a Mitchell scandal in 
this country. 

* * 

Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at Carnarvon on 
Wednesday lias been variously interpreted as “an offer 
to the Socialists,’’ “a bid for a new party,’’ and “a 
move towards an election pact.’’ So far as we can see, 
it was none of these things. Mr. Lloyd George made 
the point that it was useless to seek an alliance between 
Liberalism and Labour at the present moment. With 
this we heartily agree. Our recent articles have been 
taken, in some quarters, as advocating such an imme- 
diate alliance, but the truth is that we regard that 
project as so hopelessly impracticable that we did not 
think it necessary to discuss it specifically. Our pur- 
pose in writing was to emphasize the necessity for look- 
ing ahead and being prepared with a course of action 
when the electoral deadlock of 1923 reproduces itself, as 
it almost inevitably must. Mr. Lloyd George’s purpose 
at Carnarvon appears to have been the same. He shares 
our view that a repetition of the 1923-24 experiment—of 
Liberals maintaining Labour in office, without any 
definite plan of co-operation—is inconceivable. 
“ Liberalism can only co-operate with any other party,” 
he said, “on conditions which are consistent with the 
self-respect of a party which has such a long tradition of 
noble and honourable service to this great country.’ 
What, in his opinion, those conditions are, he did not 
make very clear, but he appears to favour the idea of an 
arrangement with Labour, without participation in a 
Labour Government, 


The Coal Commission is not likely, we imagine, to 
spend much of its time considering the elaborate scheme 
of nationalization, submitted to it last week by Mr. 
Tawney on behalf of the Miners’ Federation and the 
Labour movement as a whole. Nationalization in any 
form is ruled out, in the case of the coal-mines, by a 
fundamental and decisive objection which applies equally 
to any scheme of “ unification ’’ under a capitalist trust. 
Coal-mining is not a suitable sphere for really large- 
scale organization. It is almost as ill-suited to it as 
agriculture; in both cases there is the same diversity 
of conditions, which makes it essential for effective re- 
sponsibility to be distributed very widely, and which 
leaves small scope for standardization and uniform rules. 
There is a case for amalgamation in many instances, a 
case decidedly stronger than the coal-owners are willing 
to allow ; but it is certain that there would be far more 
loss than gain in attempting to run all our coal-mines 
as a single concern. What the coal industry chiefly 
needs is not an enlargement of the unit of production, 
but an organ which can direct the general development 
of the industry—a function which is at present left un- 
discharged. But the Labour scheme is of considerable 
interest as the latest attempt to evolve a coherent scheme 
out of the chaos to which Guild Socialist propaganda has 
reduced the old project of nationalization. It is not 
a successful attempt. The most that can be said for it 
is that while Mr. Straker’s Bill last year would not stand 
examination for thirty seconds, the latest scheme might 
appear plausible for about five minutes. 

* * * 


The national delegate conference of the N.U.R., 
which opens as we go to press, has two main items on its 
agenda. The first is to decide whether the recent find- 
ings of the National Wages Board shall be accepted ; if 
it is, of course the “all grades ’’ programme must be put 
into cold storage for the time being. The leaders have 
spoken decisively in favour of acceptance, taking the line 
that the Union has been very lucky to beat off the com- 
panies’ demands for wage reductions, and it will be very 
surprising if they do not carry their followers with them. 
The recommendation that the cost-of-living bonus shall 
cease to apply in the case of new recruits and promo- 
tions, has, however, aroused a good deal of dissatisfac- 
tion, inasmuch as it may mean two rates of pay for men 
doing precisely similar work. This, however, will not 
occur on a large scale unless during the next few years 
the cost of living rises, for comparatively few men receive 
any considerable amount of bonus to-day, and the real 
objection is probably to giving the companies an incen- 
tive to effect discharges by making replacements a little 
cheaper. This danger can obviously be met by a suitable 
agreement. The second main item on the agenda con- 
cerns the claims in the “all grades’’ programme on 
behalf of the railway shopmen. The National Board is 
not competent to deal with matters affecting the shop- 
men, and it was agreed that there should be direct nego- 
tiation on this issue between the union and the com- 
panies. A meeting was held last week, when the 
companies declined to grant any advance in wages, in 
view of the National Board’s award to the traffic grades, 
and the N.U.R. has now to decide whether their claims 
are to be pursued further. 

* * * 


The prolonged Parliamentary crisis in Germany has 
at last been terminated by the formation of a Cabinet 
under Herr Luther from the Centre, Democrats, 
People’s Party, and Bavarian People’s Party. The new 
Administration is neutral in colour, and fully represen- 
tative of the commercial and professional classes of the 
West and Centre, but less in touch with the interests 
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and opinions of the landowning caste. Down to the last 
moment it seemed likely that the new combination would 
be wrecked by the objection of the Bavarians to Herr 
Koch, the Democrat, and the refusal of the Democrats 
to be represented in the Cabinet by anyone else. Thanks 
to the personal intervention of President von Hinden- 
burg and the abnegation of Herr Koch (who was less 
self-assertive than his party), the difficulty was solved 
by Herr Kiilz replacing him as representative of the 
Democrats. It is significant that the Bavarian People’s 
Party were at issue witR Herr Koch mainly on a ques- 
tion of the constitutional freedom of the federated 
States ; they intervened as the representatives of a State, 
and not of a party. 


* * * 


Count Bethlen’s speech on the Hungarian forgeries 
deepens the mystery which surrounds the real facts. He 
denies that a “ putsch’’ was intended, but says that 
the question affects the whole civilized world. This is 
vague enough, but the allusions to false patriotism and 
moral cleansings which followed were vaguer still. From 
a mass of rumour it emerges that a wider and wider 
circle of influential persons are becoming implicated in 
the conspiracy. If the conspirators really hoped to upset 
the social and political order of Central Europe by forg- 
ing bank notes, it does little credit to their political 
realism; but the mere fact that such plans should be 
entertained by numbers of Magyar officials and poli- 
ticians is significant and disturbing, and the pitch of 
excitement to which the public of Hungary and the 
neighbouring countries are being roused by the handling 
of the question has elements of real danger. A mixture 
of wild rumours, official mystification, and piecemeal 
disclosures is creating the worst possible atmosphere for 
reducing the affair to its proper perspective. 


* * * 


The attempt of the Aventine Opposition to resume 
their seats in the Italian Parliament has been met by 
the Fascists with their usual methods, physical violence 
and solemn melodrama. The “ chuckers-out’’ having 
done their work, Signor Mussolini solemnly enunciated 
the only conditions on which the presence of Aventine 
Deputies would be tolerated in the Chamber. They 
amount in short to acceptance of a declaration that the 
duty of an Opposition is not to oppose, and a solemn and 
public recognition that there has never been a “ moral 
question ’’ against the Government or the Fascist Party. 
Signor Mussolini’s monumental lack of humour appar- 
entiy blinds him to the absurdity of contending that his 
rule rests on a broad basis of popular support, while 
insisting on a complete suppression of free discussion as 
essential to its preservation. The “ moral ’’ case against 
Fascism is not to be disposed of by forcibly preventing 
expression from being given to it; but Signor Mussolini 
is doing good service to the cause of liberty in other 
countries by illustrating the logical conclusion of 
random talk about the decay of Parliamentary institu- 
tions and the need for “strong’’ men and “ strong”’ 
measures in times of difficulty. 


* * * 


The Royal College of Physicians at Edinburgh has 
averted by an act of simple justice the storm of public 
opinion which was rapidly gathering against medical 
trade unionism. The case of Dr. Axham seems perfectly 
clear to the layman. In 1911, when he was removed 
from the Register of medical practitioners for “ infamous 
professional conduct,’’ there may have been some excuse 
for the action taken against him. He was administering 
anesthetics for Mr. Barker, the manipulative surgeon, 


who at that time was certainly defying the rules of the 
medical profession, and may have been genuinely re- 
garded in some quarters as a quack. Now, however, 
when Sir Herbert Barker has been publicly honoured for 
his services and acclaimed by many of the most distin- 
guished surgeons, it seems particularly shabby to main- 
tain the ban on the anesthetist who had the perspicacity 
and courage to assist him. A disagreeable impression 
will be left by the fact that the Royal College of Sur- 
geons has proved less generous to Dr. Axham than the 
Physicians. Can it be that the surgeons still bear malice 
to Sir Herbert Barker for doing what they could not do? 
In any case, their obduracy is now unavailing, for the 
Physicians have opened the way for the General Medical 
Council to replace Dr. Axham’s name on the Register— 
though why he cares to have it there is not very clear. 


* * * 


The attitude of the majority party on the L.C.C. 
towards the persistent attempts of the Board of Educa- 
tion to enforce economies will not rouse much surprise, 
though it should cause grave anxiety to those who are 
anxious that the present progressive educational policy 
should continue. The agreed three-year programme 
certainly gives London an advantageous bargaining posi- 
tion with the Board at the present time. But in educa- 
tional matters it is essential that London should look 
further ahead than three years and even further afield 
than its own boundaries. The benefits which accrue to a 
large educational area such as London were powerful 
arguments for the general acceptance of the percentage 
system. The failure of the L.C.C. to co-operate in the 
opposition organized by other local authorities, besides 
weakening the general case, will place London in a very 
serious dilemma when the period of the three-year bar- 
gain expires. With probably a Municipal Reform 
majority it will be left to fight its battle alone. 
We hope in the interest of London and in the interest 
of education generally that neither Mr. Percy Harris nor 
Miss Lowe will consent to withdraw permanently the 
motions criticizing the Board’s policy which they had on 
the agenda last Tuesday. It is important that the public 
should learn the attitude of the Municipal Reform Party 
towards the new proposals. 

* * * 


The British film is suffering at the moment from too 
many doctors. The patient is certainly in a bad way. 
It is a disgrace to the inventiveness of our people that 
we cannot produce a national screen. We are deluged 
with a foreign civilization, many of the cinema versions 
of it positively harmful. Financial interests, without 
taste and imagination, have been allowed to degrade this 
omnipresent influence before it has had a chance to work 
out its special capacities as art. The English film is 
nowhere. Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister no doubt would like 
to “safeguard’’ it. But there is nothing, or next to 
nothing, to safeguard. Patriots would like to seize the 
screen for propaganda of the virtues of Britain. As for 
the trade, which even in this country is notoriously 
linked up with American money, it is uneasily conscious 
that something must be done. Film production is a 
costly business, and all the good intentions in the world 
will not produce British films without British money. 
The enormous resources of America have cornered the 
market. People with no axe to grind feel despairingly 
that common self-respect as a nation demands a fair show 
for England and her ways on the screen. Where is the 
money to be got? Not certainly from the Treasury. 
Perhaps the most hopeful possibility is for the trade 
itself, sated with American triumphs, to take up English 
films as a “stunt,’’ and pay for them as such. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 






Il—THE GENERAL OUTLOOK 


able uncertainty over our whole national life, 

what are the general prospects of British trade 
to-day? During the last few months there have been 
many welcome signs of recovery. The unemployment 
figures, which showed an alarming increase last spring, 
have been falling steadily since the summer, and are 
now slightly under the figures of a year ago; moreover, 
though a small part of this statistical improvement is 
on paper only, the greater part of it is unquestionably 
genuine. The foreign trade returns show a similar 
trend. In the first half of last year there was a huge 
increase in the visible ‘‘ adverse ’’ balance of trade; but 
in the second half the balance was very similar to that 
of 1924. A more optimistic tone prevails in many in- 
dustries, including a few which have hitherto been 
among the most depressed. In the iron and steel trades, 
for example, prices have latterly become much firmer, 
and some sections are better booked with orders than 
they have been for a long time back. Retail trade has 
had an unusually good Christmas season, and in most 
parts of the country seems fairly prosperous. These are 
favourable symptoms. Do they entitle us to hope that 
we are emerging from our difficulties, and that if a coal 
conflict can only be averted, trade will move forward 
into a really healthy condition? Or is the current 
optimism as shallow and illusory as that which was so 
very prevalent a year ago? 

What, in the first place, does the recent improve- 
ment really signify? So far as‘the export industries are 
concerned, it is merely a recovery from an extremely bad 
to a thoroughly unsatisfactory position. The various 
economic statistics which have lately become available 
for the year 1925 reveal extremely disquieting results for 
the whole year. We used to console ourselves a few years 
ago for the diminished volume of our exports, by argu- 
ing that our percentage share of world trade was as 
high as it ever was, the trouble being a decline in the 
total volume of world trade; indeed, this comforting 
notion of an undiminished share of a diminished total 
is still widely current. But the figures of 1925 tell a 
very different story. Take the metallurgical industries. 
Almost everywhere last year, there was a big increase in 
the production of pig-iron and of steel; Germany, 
France, and the United States, all show a marked ex- 
pansion, and the figures for the world as a whole are up 
by more than 10 per cent. over 1924. Yet in Britain the 
production of pig-iron has declined by about 15 per 
cent., and the production of steel by about 10 per cent. 
In these circumstances the slight improvement recently 
is not as reassuring as it might be otherwise. The latest 
Lloyd’s returns reveal a similar contrast in the case of 
shipbuilding, British production having fallen by about 
350,000 tons, while that of the rest of the world has 
increased by 300,000 tons. In shipbuilding, indeed, 
there is no discernible sign of recovery, the tonnage 
under construction at the end of the year being deplor- 
ably low; and it is particularly disquieting that we are 
not holding our own in the production of motor vessels, 
with which, it is fairly clear, the future lies. When we 
turn to those export trades upon which higher hopes 
have recently been based, we find a disappointing ten- 
dency for matters to hang fire. The revival in the cotton 
industry, for example, expected to ensue from cheaper 
cotton, somehow fails to materialize; and the Master 
Cotton Spinners’ Federation is actually proposing a 
further extension of short-time. Altogether, it is diffi- 


A PART from the coal crisis, which casts a formid- 


cult to discover solid foundation for the idea that our 
export trades are now on the high road to recovery. 

Unfortunately, moreover, it is necessary to discount 
such improvement as has recently taken place. Mani- 
festly this is to a large extent the direct outcome of the 
coal subsidy. The coal subsidy has helped directly to 
restore our coal exports to a reasonable figure. Cheap 
coal is a factor of the first importance to the iron and 
steel industries ; it is a factor of considerable importance 
to many others. How much of the recent recovery in 
the aggregate foreign trade returns, how much of the 
brighter outlook in iron and steel is accounted for by 
this single factor? And if, as seems probable, our 
coal becomes considerably dearer next May, are we quite 
sure that we shall not be plunged back into a position 
almost as bad as that of last spring and summer? 

All this, of course, may convey an unduly gloomy 
impression of our general economic condition. The dark- 
ness of the picture is confined to our export industries. 
The innumerable trades and businesses which work for 
the home market, practically unaffected by foreign com- 
petition, are for the most part active and prosperous, 
and have undoubtedly become more active and more 
prosperous during the past few months. We are accus- 
tomed to regard our export industries as the very basis 
of our econoric life. None the less, it is possible for 
severe depression among them to co-exist with business 
buoyancy and increasing employment in other directions, 
and consequently with a growing national revenue, in 
which all classes, wage-earners, rentiers, and business- 
men, participate. That is the essential truth of our 
present economic state. Disquieting as is the condition 
of our export trade, there are at present no signs of 
national impoverishment, whatever the future may hold 
in store. 

But can this contrast persist? To answer the ques- 
tion, it is necessary to reckon with the causes that lie 
behind it. For our part, we are convinced that the main 
explanation of the set-back in foreign trade last year, 
the seriousness of which can no longer be questioned, lies 
in the return to the gold standard which has fastened 
upon us an exchange-value of sterling higher than is 
really warranted. This has had the effect of raising 
the costs of all British goods to foreign purchasers, and 
our costs were none too low before. It confronts us with 
the task of reducing the costs of everything we sell 
abroad, in order to restore the former relative competi- 
tive position ; and it is very difficult to reduce our costs, 
because there was little margin previously either in the 
profits or the wages of the export trades. Virtually 
nothing has been done in this direction during the past 
nine months. We have indeed introduced a partial and 
temporary compensation for the higher exchange in the 
shape of a heavy subsidy on coal; and, in this manner, 
with one hand making our exports artificially dear, with 
the other making them artificially cheap, we have 
muddled our way through 1925, with the results that 
are now apparent in the foreign trade returns. 

But that is not quite the whole story. These returns 
reveal an “adverse’’ balance of trade, which might 
ordinarily be expected to react on home trade activity 
by the route of an outflow of gold, restricted credit, and 
general deflation. This consequence was averted in 1925 
by an abnormal and anomalous device, the embargo on 
overseas loans, which served, despite the unsatisfactory 
trade figures, to keep the balance of international pay- 
ments more or less in equilibrium. This embargo has 
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now been removed; and two consequences may be ex- 
pected to ensue. On the one hand, the export trades 
may be expected to derive some benefit, since foreign 
loans and foreign orders are directly associated to some 
extent. On the other hand, we shall need a much more 
satisfactory trade balance than that of last year, if we 
are to avoid for the future that unsatisfactory sequence 
of reactions which points to general trade depression 
through restricted credit. The greater strength of ster- 
ling, now that the autumn strain on the exchanges is 
over, is a reassuring sign, so far as it goes; but the 
removal of the embargo has not yet had time to produce 
much effect, and there is little margin left now for 
further gold exports. Thus the possibility of dearer 
money and credit restriction still hangs over our general 
trade like the sword of Damocles. 

This, however, is merely a possible danger. The 
state of the export trades is a pressing reality. Place 
what hopes we may in the flickering symptoms of im- 
provement, the fundamental conditions of a real recovery 
in our basic metallurgical industries are entirely absent. 
The prevailing disparity between British costs and world 
costs makes it idle to look for the steady expansion in 
our export volume which we used to take for granted 
before the war; while the disparity already existing 
between our sheltered and unsheltered trades makes it 
idle to look for a bigger reduction in the costs of our 
exports than is needed to take the place of the present 
coal subsidy. The situation points to a moral on which 
we have long insisted, and to which the Government, 
we gladly recognize, seems now to have become alive. 
The true policy in the situation in which we find our- 
selves is to press forward with productive schemes of 
capital ‘snk at home, such as the electricity 
scheme which Mr. Baldwin announced at Birmingham 
last week. Such schemes fit into the needs of the situa- 
tion in three ways. They should do something to com- 
pensate the metallurgical industries for the falling-off in 
exports by a demand which is mainly for their services. 
They should do something to improve the equipment of 
British industry in general, and thus to improve our com- 
petitive power in foreign markets. And finally—a point 
the importance of which is not so generally appreciated — 
by providing a new gilt-edged market for our savings, 
they should help to diminish the amount of British 
capital which finds its way abroad. The danger that 
unrestricted overseas investment, in our present economic 
circumstances, may confront us with an adverse balance 
of payments and threaten us with all-round deflation is, 
as we have suggested, a real one. We cannot meet this 
danger by renewing the objectionable restrictions of the 
embargo. The only satisfactory way of meeting it is by 
a positive policy of vigorous capital development at 
home. 

The economic conception which underlies the new 
electricity scheme is, therefore, entirely sound. So also, 
in our judgment, is the broad administrative principle 
that the work should be undertaken not by the State 
machine, but a Board analogous to the Port of London 
Authority. So far, indeed, as can be gathered from 
Mr. Baldwin’s outline, the scheme bears a very close 
resemblance to that foreshadowed in “ Coal and Power.” 
Socialists, we think, will commit a serious error if they 
take up an attitude of opposition over the doctrinaire 
issue of public versus private ownership, and thus once 
more exhibit the formula of nationalization in a purely 
obstructive light. Detailed consideration must await the 
introduction of the promised Bill; but Mr. Baldwin’s 
speech, with its promise “to grasp the nettle firmly,” 
suggests at all events that the Government means 
business. 

The announcement of this policy does little, of 
course, to brighten the immediate outlook. We must 
make up our minds to the fact that we have still indus- 
trially a very difficult period ahead of us; while the out- 
look for the taxpayer is far from cheering. But no 
conventional commonplace is more false than the one 
that lower taxes are of great benefit to trade, and it is 
a welcome fact that the Government is contemplating a 
financial risk over the development of electricity instead 
of merely drifting in the backwaters of “ anti-waste.’’ 


M. BRIAND DISHES THE RIGHT 
Paris, January 197TH, 1926. 

ROPHECY, always rash, is particularly so when 

P French politics are concerned. Three weeks ago 

I said that a Government of the Left seemed to 
me impossible, but now it appears that M. Briand is 
determined to govern with the Left—at any rate for 
the present. He has completely outwitted the gentlemen 
of the Bloc National, who might have expected it. Their 
patriotism is no doubt above suspicion, but in parlia- 
mentary tactics they are no match for M. Briand. 

When the tax on payments, which is the corner- 
stone of M. Doumer’s Budget, was voted on by the 
Finance Committee of the Chamber, the representatives 
of the Bloc National abstained, although their Press has 
been consistently supporting M. Doumer and denouncing 
the parties of the Left for their opposition to this par- 
ticular tax. The result was that the tax on payments 
had only five supporters. The conduct of the deputies 
of the Bloc National was not, perhaps, quite consistent 
with their lofty professions of purely patriotic motives. 
For months we have been told that it is the duty of 
everybody in France to subordinate party interests to 
the general welfare of the country. The Radicals and 
Socialists have been solemnly lectured for their wicked- 
ness in refusing to accept what they believe to be unsound 
financial measures. And here were their mentors actu- 
ally refusing, for reasons of party interest, to vote for a 
financial measure in which they professed to believe. 
The reasons were openly avowed. The Opposition, it 
was said, would not again sacrifice themselves by voting 
unpopular taxation to save the Government. The atti- 
tude is a natural one, and one would not criticize it, had 
it not been preceded by such exalted sentiments. 

After the vote M. Doumer was summoned, and pro- 
ceeded to put the Government in an impossible position. 
When M. Doumer once gets an idea into his head, it is 
very difficult for him to get it out again. He has 
got into his head the idea that the tax on payments is 
the one and only form of taxation capable of saving 
France from bankruptcy, and he was uncompromising. 
He told the Committee that the Chamber must decide 
between him and them. The Committee agreed, and it 
was decided to bring the matter before the Chamber last 
Saturday. Had this decision been maintained, the 
Government would almost certainly have been defeated. 
If the deputies of the Bloc National had abstained in 
the Chamber, as they did on the Committee—and they 
had declared their intention of so doing—the tax on 
payments would have got barely a hundred votes. 

Incidentally, M. Doumer made some strange state- 
ments in his address to the Finance Committee. Among 
other things he said that, if the tax on payments were 
not voted, further inflation would be necessary in a few 
weeks. If the state of the Treasury is so critical as this 
remark would seem to imply—and the balance-sheet of 
the Bank of France does not suggest it—it is hard to 
understand how any tax could remedy the situation. 
Further M. Doumer definitely declared himself to be 
opposed to the stabilization of the franc. His policy, 
he said, was to raise the exchange value of the franc 
until it reached a “reasonable rate,’’ and then to 
stabilize it by “stages’’ (paliers). It may be doubted 
whether such a policy would succeed, and, if it failed, its 
failure would make matters worse than ever. In any 
case, it is a strange method of relieving French financial 
difficulties to increase the national debt and make a 
handsome present at the expense of the taxpayers to 
buyers of Government stock at depreciated rates. It isa 
hopeful sign that M. Romier has come out definitely in 
the Ficaro—a paper of the Right—against M. Doumer’s 
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financial policy. Mm. Romier is in general agreement 
with the opinions expressed by Mr. Keynes in his article 
in Tae Natron, and this is not surprising, for M. Romier 
is one of the ablest, and one of the few objective, writers 
on financial matters in France. 

On Friday the members of the Bloc National thought 
that they had the game in their own hands. Without 
their support the Government was doomed. The obvious 
conclusion was that M. Briand would seek their support, 
and they would then be able to make conditions. The 
conditions, of course, would be, as had been clearly said 
in their Press, that M. Briand should cut his connection 
with the Left, expel the Radical Ministers from his 
Cabinet, and reconstruct the latter with the aid of the 
Centre and the Right. M. Briand, however, instead of 
going to the Bloc National, went to the Left—that is 
to say, to the majority of the Finance Committee of the 
Chamber. He was accompanied by his Finance Minister, 
whom he threw over in the politest and most agreeable 
manner possible. M. Doumer would make no conces- 
sions. M. Briand was ready to make almost any con- 
cessions, provided that the money necessary to balance 
the Budget was forthcoming. The meeting between 
him and the Committee ended in an atmosphere of 
brotherly love, and the Committee agreed to “ col- 
with the Government. 

The result of the collaboration is a new Budget from 
which the tax on payments has disappeared. On paper 
the Budget is balanced by revenue from various other 
sources and reductions of expenditure amounting to 
500,000,000 francs. The Committee have not relied 
entirely on their proposals for improving the assessment 
and collection of the income tax, from which they antici- 
pate an increased revenue of only about 600,000,000 
francs (£5,000,000) this year. Whether the estimates 
of the Committee are justified is a matter on which I 
can express no opinion, being without the necessary 
data to form one. M. Doumer, it is understood, thinks 
not, and still clings to his tax on payments. The 
Cabinet met to-day, but is declared not to have discussed 
the financial question. In any case, it seems to have 
come to no decision. 

The general opinion is that M. Briand will leave the 
matter to the Chamber and not make it a question of 
confidence. It is suggested that in this way the Senate 
would become the arbiter between M. Doumer and the 
Chamber, but that is not the function of the Senate, 
and it remains to be seen whether the Chamber will 
accept the arbitration. In any case, M. Briand has 
gained time, and that, no doubt, was one of his principal 
aims. Nobody on the Left wants another Ministerial 
The Radicals and Socialists no longer even wish 
M. Doumer to resign, for it is felt that France really 
cannot change her Minister of Finance every few weeks. 
M. Briand is said to have declared that he would refuse 
M. Doumer’s resignation, if it were offered. 

The attitude of the Opposition Press is very amus- 
ing. For the most part the Opposition papers are very 
kind to M. Briand, and refrain from criticism of what 
they might have described as his surrender to the Left. 
The reason is that he is still their only hope, however 
faint the hope may have become. A Government pre- 
sided over by M. Millerand, or M. Maginot, or M. 
Bokanowski, would not last forty-eight hours, unless 
for reasons of policy it were tolerated for a longer period. 
The experience of the last quarter of a century has shown 
that a Government of the Right can survive in France 
only when it masquerades as something else and recruits 
deserters from the Left. The only man in French 
politics capable of “ concentrating,’’ to use the technical 
expression, is M. Briand. He appears at the moment 
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unwilling to do it, but it is hoped on the Rightthat cir- 
cumstances may yet oblige him. I write under diffi- 
culties, for, before this appears in print, the situation 
may again have changed as suddenly and unexpectedly 
as it changed on Friday evening, but my impression is 
that M. Briand means to stick to the Left. Should a 
conflict between the Government and the Left on the 
financial question be avoided, as now seems probable, the 
Government may last longer than seemed probable three 
weeks ago. The defeat of the “ participationists ’’ at the 
Socialist Congress, although their numbers had greatly 
increased, leaves no alternative to the present Govern- 
ment except a so-called Government of “ concentration.”’ 
For this reason the Radicals will do much to avoid a 
Ministerial crisis, though they have reached agreement 
with the Socialists on financial policy. 

Their proposals, other than those concerned only 
with this year’s Budget, include that of giving the State 
a share in all inheritances. In France, of course, there 
is no freedom of bequest, and a testator can dispose as 
le wishes of only a small part of his property. The rest 
he is obliged to leave to his family. The proposal is 
that the State shall count, so to speak, as one of the 
family, its share varying according to the number of 
children, if any, or the degree of relationship of other 
survivors. If the testator leaves no relatives entitled to 
inherit, the State is to have the whole of the property 
except that part that a testator may leave outside his 
family. The originator of this proposal in France was 
M. Bokanowski, one of the leading members of the Bloc 
National, who proposed it soon after the end of the war, 
but that does not prevent the Temps from denouncing it 
this evening as a monstrous measure of spoliation, which 
will destroy the right of private property. It may well 
be a question for discussion whether the system proposed 
has any great advantage over that of progressive death 
duties, and whether it would not fall hardly on very 
small estates, but I fail to see any difference in principle 
between the two systems. 

On another proposal of the Finance Committee of 
the Chamber the Temps becomes almost hysterical. At 
present the great majority of French securities are pay- 
able to bearer, and this system, for obvious reasons, 
makes it much more easy to avoid the income tax. The 
Committee proposes that after a certain date all securi- 
ties must be inscribed in the name of their owner. This 
proposal the Temps describes as the destruction of “ one 
of the most marvellous instruments of democratic and 
social progress,’’ without which “ the miracles of modern 
industry would have been impossible.’”” Who would 
have thought it? Unfortunately, the Temps is unwise 
enough to let the cat out of the bag by also describing 
securities payable to bearer as a “ special force of resis- 
tance”’ to the “ offensive of the Budget ’’—that is, in 
plain language, to the income tax! 

Rosert DELL. 


LETTERS FROM A COUNTRY TEACHER 


IV. 
SEPTEMBER 25TH. 


ELL! I’ve been to the Women’s Institute, at 

\ X present consisting of about fifteen women who 
meet in the church room. At least nine of 

them are mothers of my children. (Yes! I know you are 
saying “ Her children forsooth! ’’ All you mothers do. 
But allow me to tell you that they are mine while they 
are in school, and I’m better than many mothers because 
I’m more detached. I want them to grow up their own 
way, whereas most mothers want them to grow up their 
mother’s way and even to be a comfort tothem. I make 
an exception of you, but you always said you were not 
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a motherly mother.) The first whom I saw was Mrs. 
Masters, looking rather grim. I had had supper with 
the Vicar’s lady and came with her; as they evidently 
like her, it was all to the good that she brought me. She 
began by saying: “I have brought Miss Clark, the new 
schoolmistress, to talk to you, and I expect most of you 
know her already. She came to me much upset about the 
children’s long journeys to school in the rain last week 
and there being no clothes for them to change into. I 
thought you would know more about what should be 
done than she does, so I brought her along to pour out 
her troubles to you.’’ And that’s all she said all the 
evening—except, of course, in chat to various people. 

For a moment there was an awful pause, and then 
I began, telling them exactly what happened last week. 
“You need not tell us, Miss Clark,’’ said a round apple 
of a woman, who had the most comfortable place in the 
room. ‘“‘ Why, it happened just the same when we went 
to school ; most of us got wet and stayed wet, and I don’t 
know that it did us much harm. I don’t hold with 
coddling, and if we do send shoes and stockings for the 
children to change they would be lost at school ; it’s not 
sense to try and make them fussier than we were. There’s 
my girl, knit, knit at babies’ knickers when her father 
wants her for the allotment. I tell her she should help 
us first and not other people who expect others to look 
after their children.’’ Even as she hurled this—rolled I 
think it should be, for she is too comfortable to hurl 
arguments at one—I couldn’t help admiring the speech, 
and thinking how proud you will be when one of the 
women at your institute makes such a long one. 

“T agree with Mrs. Brown,’’ said Mrs. Masters, and 
again a silence. Clearly I could do nothing if they felt 
like that, and I had better go without saying any more. 
Clearly the Vicaress meant me to make my own case, and 
would not help me. More to gain time than anything, 
I said, “ That’s naughty of Annie, Mrs. Brown, she 
should help her father. But she’s like that in school, 
once she gets going at something she is interested in she 
will be at it all day if we let her. She is just now inter- 
ested in knitting, because she wants Miss Meadows to 
help her with a jumper, and Miss Meadows says her 
knitting is not good enough.”” Mrs. Brown beamed on 
me, for I’m right about Annie, and she knew it. That 
started them all—or all my mothers—on the children, 
and the other women I did not know seemed: to know 
about everybody’s children. I got lots of hints, and 
because I listen carefully and really do know something 
about children, I did not come off so badly, though I 
have only been in the school eight weeks. At least one 
mother, who has four children in the school, all with 
adenoids that so far no one has induced her to get 
treated, sighed out, “Ah, children aren’t what they 
were; why, I was in service when I was twelve, and a 
pretty dance the cook led me. Up at six and not in bed 
till close on ten, and most of my time in a stone scullery 
or basement kitchen. Yet I didn’t get the colds mine 
get, and wasn’t so difficult to bring up.”’ “ And there’s 
Mrs. Phillips’s John,’’ added a woman whom I don’t 
yet know. “ He’ll be a burden to her all his life, and 
the doctor says it’s all due to that rheumatic fever he 
had four years ago that seems to hang about him. He’s 
always the first of John French’s extra hands to be 
paid off. They did say at the infirmary if he hadn’t 
trapesed to school on wet days and sat in his wet clothes 
he’d not have had the fever. The district nurse told 
his mother she didn’t hold with schools ; they set children 
up above their station and were real death-traps.’’ 

My chance! We all shook our heads over the 
children that are such a trouble to parents and school 
teachers—who catch colds and get rheumatism if they 


sit in cold, draughty rooms in wet clothes! that don’t 
settle down to being scullery-maids at thirteen! that 
want to be Girl Guides and don’t like the idea of service. 
Everybody complained, and yet I felt they were really 
rather proud of their children, who were, according to 
them, less hardy and more fussy than their mothers had 
been. Then I began again; I said I had been teaching 
for twelve years, most of the time very poor children 
not properly fed or housed ; that I had always found that 
if one kept them healthy and well occupied they were 
as good as gold; that I did hate feeling my clothes were 
dry and comfortable while any child was wet and 
wretched, and that I didn’t feel I could do the best for 
them till I had done all I could to make them healthy. 
“ Book learning is not half so important as health,’’ I 
said. Now my predecessor, who was much more of a 
real teacher than I, made great trouble if a child stayed 
away for any reason, and so, though I expect they felt 
a good teacher ought to look after the book learning, they 
seemed to understand that this teacher was genuinely 
perturbed about the children’s health. ‘“ What do you 
want us to do, miss?’’ asked my grim Mrs. Masters. 
“ Well, first of all, I want all of you who can manage 
it to send the children with shoes and stockings to 
change. I promise that if the shoes are marked—and I 
can get them marked in school—they shan’t be lost, for 
I will have shelves made for them in my scullery. 

“Then, if any of you have old shoes that your 
children have grown out of, may I have them for the 
poor children who come from East Market Place?”’ 
“ And,’’ I was getting bold by now, “ if any of you could 
help me with woolly knickers for the little ones, I shall 
feel we have made a start.” 

“T don’t see you need have the shelves put up,”’ 
said a woman who up to now had held her peace; “ I’m 
sure Mr. Smith would knock you up some on one of his 
slack days.’’ I found out afterwards that it was Mrs. 
Aaron, Smith, the wife of a jobbing carpenter and 
gardener. 

I say! I always “end on a bright note’’! How- 
ever, all the snags are still tocome. Mabel has not given 
notice, at any rate so far. But I have still to examine 
Mrs. Brown’s class in two weeks, and I hear from 
Mrs. Vicaress that she is most discontented, and says I 
don’t know the difference between a school and a nur- 
sery. Yet she’s knitting knickers out of school. 

Nor do I really seem to get much done in school. 
Perhaps she is right and I’m wrong. O! dear! 


Mary. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


FIND that some Liberals are not altogether happy 
| about the arrangements for the Liberal Conven- 

tion. It is not clear what has been done to meet 
Mr. Lloyd George’s very reasonable desire for a full 
expression of working-class opinion. Then there are 
doubts over the plan of confining the discussion on the 
urban scheme to town delegates and that on the rural 
scheme to country delegates. There is the difficulty of 
the mixed constituencies, to begin with. Only one day 
is to be allotted to the urban proposals, on the facile 
assumption that agreement will be easy. The time seems 
insufficient. There is an emphatic feeling that it will 
not do to bar urban experts from having their say upon 
the rural proposals, and the other way round. I am not 
forgetting the joint session, but here again one session 
is scanty scope for a general review. The two sets of 
proposals are, of course, organically interconnected, and 
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my genera] criticism is that the programme is too hard 
and fast. We must avoid at all costs a window-dressing 
agreement after a series of scrambled debates. I hope 
these arrangements will be modified in the direction of 
freedom, both as to time and rules of debate. So much 
depends upon the issue; by no means only the political 
future of Mr. Lloyd George. 
* * * 

Father Knox’s well-meaning attempt to brighten 
the ether the other night seems to have been disastrously 
successful. His comic bombs actually went off, and 
seared thousands of timid Morning Post readers and 
readers of no papers at all. The newspaper stories of 
the panic caused by the Revolution of the Anti-Queue 
Society look incredible, but what one hears in one’s own 
circle bears them out. The comment of the cynic is, 
of course, that it is unsafe to assume either intelligence 
or sense of humour—south of the Tweed. The Scots 
seem to have got the joke quickly enough, unless, indeed, 
they thought a revolution in London not worth the slight 
expense of an inquiry. I think what was overlooked was 
the need of extreme care in trying experiments upon the 
new and extraordinarily diverse public reached by wire- 
less. It is a public much wider than that of newspaper 
readers even, and more inflammable material for panics 
than any hitherto known. The mystery of the voice 
coming from the void heightens the commonplace incal- 
culably. This farcical incident gives one a glimpse of 
the appalling possibilities of mass suggestion by the use 
of broadcasting from one centre. Broadcasting will be 
a major weapon in any future war. The next national 
crisis will test its power of appeal to the mass mind. 
Father Knox’s mishap will have taught the B.B.C. to 
be more careful. It must stick to the obvious comedian, 
and the soothing improver of the mind. For the rest, 
what a subject the lighter aspect of the business gives 
to Father Knox’s brother “ Evoe’’! 

* t * 

I see that learned men in the Tres have been 
reviving the old scandal about Shakespeare’s second-best 
bed. The discovery that other seventeenth-century 
testators left the second-best bed to their wives does not 
impress me. In those days beds were valuable and 
important pieces of furniture, and would naturally be 
carefully and specifically willed. The other discovery, or 
rather argument—it is not new—that Shakespeare did 
not leave his wife anything else because she would 
legally get a third of his property, seems dubious. The 
lawyers at any rate are divided about the actual 
existence of such a law or accepted custom in the War- 
wickshire of 1616. This, by the way, is astonishing to 
a layman; one would have thought that the law would 
have been emphatic about it. But there it is—no one 
apparently can tell us for certain whether or not the 
Roman (it is still I believe Scots) law in this matter was 
in use in England then. As Sir Sidney Lee has pointed 
out, Shakespeare’s will very precisely distributes a// the 
property he is known to have possessed, so the point is 
academic anyway. As to the second-best bed, I for one 
refuse to believe that Shakespeare’s last act was to put 
a slight on his wife. There is not the slightest evidence 
that he was anything but happily married; in spite of 
professorial inferences from the difference in age. What 
of Disraeli and his wife, and countless other examples 
to suggest the opposite? We know singularly little about 
Shakespeare, but we do know beyond question that he 
was an amiable person. , I vote for the sensible theory 
that Shakespeare knew that his wife, then old and bed- 
ridden probably, would be sufficiently well cared for 
while she lived with his daughter at New Place. I will 
add my own small notion. It is that poor old Anne was 








particularly—perhaps literally—attached to the second- 
best bed. No one—not even an infuriated expert—can 


deny it, at any rate. 
* * * 


I read Mr. Poultney Rigelow’s book of reminiscences 
for review purposes, and thought it the expression of a 
powerful but rather crabbed mind. Mr. Wells is very 
angry with him for saying that he looked and seemingly 
talked like a “salesman.” There is no doubt about 
the bad manners of this, but compared with Mr. Bige- 
low’s style when he gets going on his enemies, it was a 
compliment. Perhaps Mr. Bigelow thought he was com- 
plimenting Mr. Wells; he is apparently that sort of man. 
Read Mr. Bigelow on Roosevelt to see what he can do 
when he is making himself really unpleasant. Mr. 
Bigelow should have left Mr. Wells alone. Roosevelt is 
dead. Mr. Wells is very much alive—and kicking. He 
is now kicking Mr. Bigelow. 

* * * 

I hear of a last desperate effort to save Waterloo 
Bridge by moving it bodily somewhere higher up the 
river where a bridge is wanted. I do not think there is 
much to be said for this scheme. The bridge would have 
to be shortened and its perfect proportions—its beauty 
is an affair of proportions not detail—inevitably ruined. 
It would be better to let the splendid old thing go, as 
London does not care enough to save it. Occasionally 
re-erection of historic buildings has been justified, not- 
ably in the case of Crosby Hall. Temple Bar in an Essex 
park is a piece of meaningless eccentricity. The fashion 
of using pieces of antiquity, torn from their fitting sur- 
roundings, and put like ancient oak amid modern veneer, 
as an adornment, is essentially false taste, like the 
eighteenth-century fad for artificial ruins. It should be 
left to American commercial kings who snap up our 
historic buildings like curios. Happily the time has gone 
by when a Governor of Jersey could transplant to his 
English estate a renowned Druidical Circle. As to 
Waterloo Bridge, if anyone believed that the engineers 
could fulfil their boast of making something finer we 


should not repine. But no one does. 
* * * 


Cambridge has lost a really good University Member 
through the death of Mr. Rawlinson, who was not only 
ready to state the case for his constituency in Parlia- 
ment, but was willing and able to understand compli- 
cated technical issues in which the interests of the 
University were involved. To many people the life of 
a private Member of Parliament is intolerably irksome, 
but Mr. Rawlinson once told me, with obvious relish, 
that working in the Courts all day and in the House all 
night was capital fun. To him, at any rate, the House 
was still the best club in London, although, as an old- 
fashioned Tory, he regretted the admission of a new type 
of Member. 

Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE LIBERAL PARTY 

Siz,—I was unable to attend the recent meetings of the 
Liberal Candidates’ Association, at which Mr. Lleyd 
George’s new land policy was discussed. I do not doubt that 
that policy deserves consideration, though some of us who 
supported Mr. George’s schemes of land reform sixteen or 
seventeen years ago were a little disillusioned by seeing 
what became of them in Mr. George’s day of power. But 
I would venture to raise a larger question, which stands 
behind all schemes for winning votes, and which, though it 
is difficult to speak of, must, I think, be settled before the 
Liberal Party can act effectively again. Is it really in the 
interests of Liberalism that Mr. Lloyd George should become 
its leader either inside or outside the House of Commons? 
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Or is it the fact that this possibility is causing profound 
uneasiness in the Liberal ranks and gravely retarding the 
recovery of our party? 

Mr. Lloyd George has gifts and qualities which all the 
world admires, and I/wish it were possible to discuss his 
political methods without appearing ungenerous to him. 
But, speaking politically, I cannot doubt that I express the 
feelings of very many Liberals when I say that we cannot 
bring ourselves to trust him as a public man. It is some- 
times suggested that his ascendancy is essential to the union 
of our party. But I submit that all experience goes to 
prove that Mr. Lloyd George is not a bond of unity, but 
first and foremost a disruptive force. Were he withdrawn 
from active politics, the Liberal Party could unite to-mor- 
row. But unity—and, I fear, confidence also—seems unat- 
tainable while he remains. 

Political memories are short. But is it possible for us 
to shut our eyes entirely to the recent record of this dis- 
tinguished man? After all, within the last ten years Mr. 
Lloyd George has done more than anyone living to destroy 
the party, which, in default of other parties, some would now 
have him lead. He made himself Prime Minister by turn- 
ing out ol office all his principal Liberal colleagues—not 
Mr. Asquith only, but Lord Grey, Mr. Runciman, Sir John 
Simon, Sir Herbert Samuel, many others, whom Liberals 
had learned to follow and respect. He did his utmost, up 
to three or four years ago, to prevent their re-election to 
Parliament or their return to power. He made a close 
alliance, not only with the Tory leaders, but with the 
Tory Press. In office he showed a singular reluctance to 
be bound by any Liberal principle which his Conservative 
allies could not accept. He multiplied officials. He per- 
mitted and encouraged waste. He established the system 
of “safeguarding ’’ industries on whick the new Protec- 
tion has been built. He secured, indeed, one memorable 
triumph in Ireland, which no old Home-Ruler can forget ; 
but he resorted to the worst extremes of coercion in that 
country first. In foreign policy he sowed distrust in every 
nation, and we are still reaping the unhappy harvest of his 
methods in the East. And he showed no inclination to 
rejoin the Liberals until the Tories declined to follow him 
any more. If these criticisms be well-iounded—and they 
hardly admit of denial by those who have followed events— 
is it still possible to regard Mr. George, either now or later, 
as a desirable leader for the Liberal Party ? 

It is well to forget animosities, to consider the future 
as well as the past. But we cannot altogether obliterate 
our experience when it comes to choosing a party chief. 
How can Mr. Lloyd George, without exposing his followers 
to ridicule, lead a campaign for public economy or in favour 
of Free Trade? How can he bring back to us the Liberals 
whom he has disillusioned and driven awzy into the ranks 
of Labour, the thousands of young men of faith and pur- 
pose, once the strength and the salt of our party, who value 
sincerity in politics above the cleverest game of opportunism 
ever played? These men can be won back, I believe; but 
not by Mr. Lloyd George’s methods, and not-by incessantly 
producing fresh schemes and fresh programmes. Mr. Lloyd 
George has served us in days gone by, injured us cruelly, 
delighted us often. Will he not realize that he cannot unite 
us, amd oblige us by looking for followers elsewhere ?— 
Yours, &c., CHARLES MALLET. 

January 14th, 1926. 


Sir,—You have done a great service to national progress 
by your discussion of Liberal and Labour policies. The 
logical and inevitable conclusion which follows your analysis 
of the position has led some writers and speakers on the 
Labour side to profess that the differences between the two 
parties are irreconcilable and that Liberalism is the enemy. 
These statements, when they come from recognized leaders 
of Labour are a concession to the tyranny of party nomen- 
clature and to the fear of minorities. Labour is simply the 
Left wing of Liberalism. The long run which Liberals had 
in office when they were prevented by the House of Lords 
from carrying out the most progressive part of their pro- 
gramme tended to foster the growth of the Labour Left wing, 
just as this period of Tory rule will tend to consolidate the 
Opposition. 

The differences in the Liberal Party are superticial and 
can easily be removed. The differences in the Labour Party 


are fundamental and cannot be overcome. There are, in 
fact, three definite sections in the Labour Party: the Trade 
Unionists, who are the most numerous and the most power- 
ful, although not united on Socialistic action; the non- 
manual workers or intelligentsia, and the Left wing or 
Communists. The cleavage between Communists and the 
Right wing of Labour is unbridgable. When Labour 
assumed office the claims of the two other sections had to 
be adjusted. The Trade Unionists had to receive their share 
of high office regardless of the fitness of their nominees to 
fill them. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, for the other section, 
had to draw upon erstwhile Liberals, some of whom were 
less advanced politically than many of the Liberals who 
stuck to their name and their party. 

An open coalition between Liberalism and Labour is not 
possible, nor is it desirable. But when a majority of the 
two parties are at one on the major part of their policies 
they are bound to co-operate in Parliamentary action. 
There are only two lobbies in the House of Commons. It 
is up to Liberals to see that this community of interest is 
maintained. Liberals, however, will not do their share 


_ unless they go in for a strong constructive policy. Liberal 


candidates frequently make the mistake of putting them- 
selves up for auction against Labour, with the result that 
Labour can always offer more. Liberals should be true 
to themselves, run on their own lines, and not indulge in 
profitless recriminations. Bitterness between the two parties 
is caused to a large extent by small incidents and personal 
factors. Liberalism will not survive to co-operate with 
Labour under conditions which a repetition of the election 
of 1923 would bring about, uniess it is a united force. 

As I have said, the differences in the party are super- 
ficial. Mr. Lloyd George is fighting his way back to a 
position of trust and authority. He is now as he was from 
1906 onwards, the pace-maker of Liberalism, with this 
difference, that in those days his co-leaders, though they 
could not always keep up with him, recognized his sin- 
cerity and loyally supported him. The future of Liberalism 
to-day turns round his forceful personality. 

Occupying, as I do, a somewhat detached political 
position, I hear all opinions and learn inside views. During 
the last few months I notice a distinct veering round in 
favour of a resuscitated Lloyd George as the exponent of a 
revivified Liberalism. Some of the new adherents are 
rather apologetic about their conversion. But they say in 
effect, “ After all, he is the only man who is putting up a 
fight. His land policy in its original form may have been 
unacceptable to the moderate section of the party, but it is 
a basis of a national scheme concerning one of the most 
vital problems of the day, just as was his Coal and Power 
policy, which Mr. Baldwin is copying. Mr. Lloyd George 
is the last man in the world to refuse to listen to criticism 
or to reject compromise. The first version of his great 
insurance scheme differed very much from the finished 
article, but it remains the greatest measure of social legis- 
lation of our time. Let those who deride his bold proposals 
produce alternatives.”’ This statement crystallizes the 
opinions of the average Liberal, who is compelled to 
acknowledge that Mr. Lloyd George in driving force has lost 
none of his power. Labour cannot afford to ignore the man 
or his policy. He is doing the spade work, and Liberals 
should see to it that they are not driven off the harvest field. 

This attitude of Liberals does not imply any disloyalty 
to Lord Oxford, whose ripe judgment and sagacious leader- 
ship are more than ever necessary at this juncture. 

The state of the country and of Europe is grave enough 
to compel all who believe in Liberalism as the solvent to 
sink petty differences and personal jealousies and go 
forward as a united progressive party with a constructive 
policy.—Yours, &c., 

PUBLICIST. 


LIBERALISM AND LABOUR 

S1z,—This, my second letter, deals with the three- 
party problem. 

You desire to restore the “ essential features of the two- 
party system,” and you reject P.R. on the ground that you 
think it will prevent this process. Your articles deal mainly 
with British conditions; I will follow your example, but 
refer, as you did, to the present situation in Europe. 
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Most British publicists assume, as if it were an axiom, 
that the numerous party groups in Europe are due to P.R. 
What are the facts? To-day in the German Reichstag there 
are eleven groups separately named. Before P.R., under the 
single-member system, there were fourteen such groups. 
The groups in France are not due to P.R., since France has 
never employed P.R. I could continue my illustrations. 
Historically, P.R. has followed, not preceded, the appear- 
ance of more than two parties. Ii P.R. is adopted in Great 
Britain it will likewise follow and not precede the advent 
of three parties. 

One other point should be made clear. No Continental 
statesman or writer on politics knows how to create a two- 
party system in his own country. All the evidence avail- 
able shows that the British method of election is not likely 
to produce any such result; certainly not in France. The 
countries of North-Western Europe, whatever electoral law 
they use, have to solve the problem of forming and maintain- 
ing government in the presence of more than two parties. 
If they fail, representative government also fails. They are 
receiving no assistance in this task from British writers, 
most of whom, so far from seeking a solution, offer our 
Continental friends the cold comfort that parliamentary 
government requires for its working a two-party system. 
The failure of the parliamentary régime either in Germany, 
or in France, would have incalculable reactions unfavourable 
to democracy, to world government, and to ourselves, and 
all we offer is an impracticable remedy. 

In treating the special case of Great Britain, you base 
your argument upon the political conditions of the nine- 
teenth century. Your broad generalization of parliamentary 
government in that century, in my view, requires qualifica- 
tion. In any case, it is essential to the validity of the 
argument that the conditions of the last century should be 
compared with those of to-day. You omit all reference to 
the divisional and national Labour Party Conferences. These 
democratic organizations are wholly of the twentieth century. 
They are valuable fruits of the later Franchise Acts ana of 
the Education Acts from 1870 onwards. 

This new type of party organization has altered thie 
character of inter-party negotiations. In the nineteenth 
century the Liberal Unionist and Conservative leaders 
could make an arrangement about constituencies. Similarly, 
in 1918, at a private meeting between Sir George Younger 
and Capt. Guest, arrangements were made as to Conserva- 
tive and National Liberal seats. But before any Labour 
whip could make similar arrangements the proposal would 
have to be debated publicly by the National Labour Party 
Conference. To anyone who has attended one of these 
Conferences, it is almost inconceivable that any such pro- 
posal would be submitted, still less carried. A return to the 
two-party system which involves an arrangement of seats 
in the nineteenth-century manner must be dismissed as 
impracticable. 

Should we then seek a solution by retaining an electoral 
system that may (it is doubtful if it will) crush out of exis- 
tence any third party? This may inflict upon the nation a 
real injury. In 1923, two of the important issues submitted 
to the nation were Protection and a Capital Levy. Ii there 
had been two parties only—€onservative and Labour—vne 
of them would have secured a majority of the seats, and 
would have been able to claim a mandate either for Pro- 
tection or for a Capital Levy. The presence of a third 
party made it possible for the nation to say that it did not 
desire either Protection or the Capital Levy, and therefore 
its presence was a distinct aid to self-government. 

The failure of the MacDonald Government was not due 
to the fact that three parties enabled the nation to express 
its views more adequately. This Government failed because, 
like other nations, we had not thought out the problem of 
forming and maintaining a Government in the presence 
of more than two parties. A few men tried to direct atten- 
tion to this problem before 1923, but I do not recall any 
utterance from any leading statesman, before or since, that 
gives to the nation any indication of the principles on which 
parties should act when no one party has a majority of the 
seats. Are there any such principles? 

After the election last held in Belgium no party obtained 
a majority either of seats or of votes, and parties were at 
first unwilling to form a Government. Matters had nearly 
reached a deadlock when M. Vandervelde pointed out: (1) 


that a nation must have a Government; (2) that a Govern- 
ment commanding only a minority of votes is not adequate 
to its task; and (3) that parties must co-operate if parlia- 
mentary government is to be saved from collapse. He pro- 
ceeded to outline the principles ; which should govern 
co-operation, and made the definite proposal that the elec- 
toral manifestos of parties should be compared so that a 
Government might be formed whose task should be to give 
effect to those policies which were common to the programme 
of more than one party, and which, having been approved of 
by a majority of the people, were ripe for legislation. This 
proposal was formally submitted to the Conference of the 
Belgian Labour Party, and this Conference, aiter two days’ 
debate, accepted it. The issue before the Conference was not 
an arrangement as to seats, but the need of Belgium for a 
Government and the responsibility which this need placed 
upon the Labour Party. 

I do not suggest that the difficulties of forming and 
maintaining government have now all been solved. Many 
Belgian Socialists object to co-operation, and the Belgian 
Government, like others, will make mistakes. But 
M. Vandervelde has enunciated a principle of co-operation 
which can be understood by the people and the application 
of which can be extended or varied according to circum- 
stances. It indicates in what way a nation can secure an 
alternative Government and this, I presume, is what you 
mean when you plead for the restoration of “ the essential 
features of the two-party system.’ This guarded phrase 
of yours admits of the continuance of three parties, and I 
gather you expect our own three parties to remain in being 
for some time to come. 

This new principle of forming and of maintaining 
government has not been much debated by writers on 
politics. But it seems to provide a more hopeful basis for 
the evolution of parliamentary government in accord with 
twentieth-century party organization than any aspirations 
to restore the political conditions of the nineteenth century. 
The new principle, if accepted in spirit, would provide a 
way out from the parliamentary crises in Europe where the 
suggestion of a two-party system does not help. It requires 
for its adoption an abatement of the claims of parties to 
dictate to the nation. 

Proportional representation, coupled with the plan of 
co-operation outlined by M. Vandervelde, applies to nation 
government the same principles that men, slowly and pain- 
iully, are trying to apply to world government. Just as 
the League of Nations leaves nations free, so P.R. would 
leave parties free; just as the League of Nations attempts 
to ensure fair play in the relations between nations, so P.R. 
provides fair play for parties. Nations, when assured of 
freedom and of fair play, can co-operate more usefully in 
dealing with world problems. Similarly, parties—equally 
assured of freedom and fair play—may co-operate, without 
sacrifice of their ultimate aims, in dealing with the imme- 
diate problems confronting a nation.—Yours, &c., 

Joun H. Humpureys. 

January 16th, 1926. 


“PLAYS OF TO-DAY” 

Sir,—In your issue of January 2nd, Mr. Bonamy 
Dobrée twice refers, in his review of our two volumes of 
“Plays of To-Day,” to “ Mr. Granville-Barker’s plays ” 
among the contents of these volumes, and makes it clear 
that he means thereby “The Voysey Inheritance” and 
“ Prunella.” In the heading to his review, the latter play is 
attributed to “Granville Barker and Laurence Housman,”’ 
whereas the names of the collaborators should have been 
given, as printed in the book, in the other order. 

The significance of this is that, if one author's name 
must be preferred, “ Prunella’ should be called rather 
Mr. Housman’s play than Mr. Granville-Barker’s, and we 
are so sure that the latter, were he at present in this coun- 
try, would endorse this view that we enter this disclaimer 
for him in defence of Mr. Housman’s rights. 

Both collaborators, we may add, will doubtless enjoy 
the implication in Mr. Dobrée’s innocent remark that the 
play “ would need Mr. Barker himself to produce.’’—Yours, 
&e., F. Sipewicx, 

for and on behalf of Sidgwick & Jackson, Ltd. 

44, Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 

January 7th, 1926. 
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BABEL 


By PRINCE D. S. MIRSKY. 


the Bible, but merely a young Russian author of 

Jewish origin, who has written some short stories 
of considerable merit.* The correct pronunciation of his 
name is, of course, Bahbel, not Baibel. 

The boom in Russian “ revolutionary ’’ fiction was 
at its height in 1923-1924. Since then it has died down. 
But as it often happens with booms, the really valuable 
work began to appear after it was over. Within the 
last twelve months four books have come out that 
(together with the now three-year-old ‘“ Sentimental 
Journey ’’ of Victor Shklovsky) are the most significant 
books of prose as yet produced by the generation of 
Russian writers born after 1890. These are Konstantin 
Fedin’s novel “ Cities and Years,’ the “ Tales’ of Boris 
Pasternak, Osip Mandelstam’s rather unclassifiable book 
of memoirs “ The Noise of Time,” and the “ Tales ’’ of 
Babel. (It should be rather a matter of dismay to the 
100 per cent. Russian nationalist that of these five 
authors all except Fedin are Jews.) There are in Russia, 
besides these, other young writers of talent, for instance, 
Vsevolod Ivanov, Leonid Leonov, and Artem Vesely. 
But Ivanov’s best, of which the readers of THE Nation 
have seen a specimen,t is very different from his 
worst, and most of his work is conspicuously lacking in 
restraint and in taste. Leonov has not yet proved him- 
self to be more than a virtuoso, a superior pasticheur. 
And Artem Vesely has not yet, unfortunately, published 
any of his work in book form. Besides, what marks 
Shklovsky, Fedin, Pasternak, Mandelstam, and Babel 
off from the rest is that they have brains, not so general 
an accomplishment in young Russian literature that we 
could afford to neglect it. Also (with the exception of 
Shklovsky) they have given proof of a more than usual 
amount of artistic discipline. In this respect Babel 
comes first, though he has neither Fedin’s gift for 
character-drawing, nor Pasternak’s Proust-like power of 
seeing the world anew, nor Mandelstam’s genius for con- 
centrating into the smallest number of words the utmost 
wealth of meaning and suggestiveness. 

Babel’s stories are the nearest approach, in contem- 
porary Russian prose, to perfection of form, and to 
what I venture to call “ pure art.’’ ‘“ Pure art,’’ in the 
sense I use it here, is that kind of art where the process 
of “transforming’’ the “original experience’’ into 
artistic values has been completed, and has left no undis- 
tilled residue of “human significance,’ no “ ragged 
edges’’ of untransformed “emotion.’’ The distinction 
between pure and alloyed art, in this sense, has, I think, 
nothing to do with the now much-discussed distinction 
of Classic and Romantic: it has nothing to do with the 
quality of the “ original experience,’’ but only with the 
transforming process. The result of “ pure art’’ is that 
in a work of this description all the human, psycho- 
logical, or emotional elements possess no significance 
apart from their context to the whole fabric. The 
examples that come most readily to my mind are (outside 
pure poetry) Pushkin’s “ Queen of Spades’’ and “ The 
Playboy of the Western World.’’ Babel has another 
point in common with Synge, and that is his language. 
All his best things are in dialect, and in a dialect spoken 
by men not originally of Russian speech—consequently 
full of “solecisms” and offences against the very spirit 
of standard Russian. The two dialects he uses with best 
effect are the Russian Jewish jargon of Odessa and the 
Russian of the (originally Ukranian-speaking) Cossacks 
of the Kuban, as modified by badly digested Red jour- 
nalese. I have, myself, a certain familiarity with the 
latter form of speech and can testify to Babel’s extra- 
ordinarily truthful rendering of it. His aim, however, is 
not to phonograph curious dialect, but to put-it to the 
best: artistic use, to open up all its latent possibilities 
of vocabulary and syntax—in short to make “ language ”’ 
of it. His dialectal style, like Synge’s, has that tight- 


Bi this time is not the great and wicked city of 
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ness, that inevitable fullness and saturatedness, that 
approach it to the language of poetry. There are no 
“empty ’’ words in Babel’s Odessite or Kuban Russian— 
each single word has its necessary place and is made to 
contribute to the effect of the whole. Compared to the 
splendour of his dialectal passages (which are placed in 
the mouth of his characters), Babel’s own “ author’s’’ 
Russian is strikingly different. It possesses a certain 
vividness, but no distinction. It is a hardly glorified 
form of the semi-impressionistic journalese that has been 
worn to rags by Russian journalists within the last twenty 
or twenty-five years. Babel is fully aware of this limi- 
tation. To transcend it is evidently beyond his power, 
but he exploits it very cleverly, and in some of his best 
stories plays it off against the glorious speech of his 
characters to emphasize his own wretched intellectualdom 
—an object of contempt for the rough-and-ready “ Red 
Fighters’ of Comrade Budenny’s famous Army. This 
power of irony at his own (or rather “the narra- 
tor’s’’) expense is a very prominent feature in Babel, 
and it redeems, or even annuls, much that otherwise 
would have to be considered very serious blemishes. And 
at times these blemishes remain unredeemed, and make 
some of his stories little better than clever (always that), 
but rather tasteless journalism. An instance of this kind 
is the shrewd, but cheap, skit of Kerensky called 
“ Colour and Line,’’ where that politician’s statesman- 
ship is explained by his shortsightedness, which allows 
him to see, in a crowd, only its colour, but not its out- 
lines. 

For a writer who has such a sense of economy and 
concentration, and who has approached so near to abso- 
lute perfection, Babel is curiously uneven. He has a 
peculiar limitation which seems to be an inability to 
invent his plots. This would explain why some of his 
stories are so good, and others so indifferent, or even 
positively bad. The former are evidently those in which 
he took a good subject ‘‘ from life ’’—the latter those in 
which he was left to shift for himself. Of the ten stories 
contained in the little volume before me (the only one 
so far published, except for a small pamphlet of thirty- 
‘wo pages), three are as good stories as I have read. The 
others are either not stories at all or very bad stories. In 
the former case they are sometimes supremely good jour- 
nalism, and sometimes first-rate narrative material with- 
out a narrative skeleton to hold it together. 

The three good stories all belong to one of two 
cycles. The first turns on the person of a famous Jewish 
bandit of Odessa, Benya (=Ben) Krik, surnamed the 
King—who I am told by Odessites is a real character, 
and was called in real life Misha Yaponshik (Mike the 
Jap). The other cycle relates to the exploits of the 
Red Fighters of the famous cavalry army of Budenny 
in the Civil and Polish Wars. The word “ cycle ’’ is not 
irrelevantly reminiscent of things heroic and Homeric. 
Babel’s stories are distinctly heroic in tone, in spite of 
the slangy dialect used by the heroes, and in spite of a 


vather extreme form of realism in dealing with previously 


tabooed subjects and objects. But this mixture of out- 
spoken (very outspoken) realism and of heroic romance 
is seasoned by a zest for shrewd irony—the whole making 
a mixture of very complex, original, and piquant flavour. 
In this mixture even Babel’s own second-rate journalese, 
when he speaks in the first person, contributes to com- 
plicate the whole and introduce a new and necessary 
note. From the point of view of extreme complexity of 
tone (only an advertising agent to some “new and 
piquant sauce’’ would be able to find adequate words 
to describe it), the most remarkable of Babel’s stories is 
“The King,’’ relating to one of the greatest exploits of 
that great hero. What gives the story its unique flavour 
is that “the King’s’’ most heroic stroke of cunning 
against the police has as a background the wedding of 
his middle-aged and deformed sister to a young man 
whom he had bought with money—the produce of his 
robberies. The story ends on this note of sordid but 
spectacular realism, When in the early morning Benya 
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returns home after assisting with mock sympathy at 
the fire he had arranged at the police-station, he finds ail 
the wedding guests either gone or asleep. 

“Only Droyra [the bride] was not thinking of sleep. 
With both hands she was pushing her discouraged bride- 
groom towards the doors of the nuptial chamber, looking 
at him the while, greedily, like a cat who has the mouse 
in her mouth, and is slightly trying it in her teeth.’’ 

The other two first-rate stories, ‘“‘ A Letter’’ and 
“ Salt,’’ are of the Budenny cycle. Here Babel’s manner 
is to treat the worst horrors and cruelties as a matter of 
course, a manner common to many of the young writers, 
but in which no one, not even Vsevolod Ivanov, can rival 
Babel. In both these stories he uses the form of a letter 
written by a semi-literate (or dictated by an illiterate) 
Red Trooper. ‘This gives full scope to his masterly com- 
mand of language. For the Russian reader these two 
stories are the daintiest delights in all modern literature. 
They have the verbal concentration of poetry, they can 
be learned by heart (several persons of my acquaintance 
know “Salt ’’ practically by heart). “A Letter” is a 
terrible story—a father who is a sergeant-major in the 
White Army kills his elder son, who is a Red soldier— 
and for this he is tortured to death by his second son, 
also a Bolshevik; the story is told in a letter to his 
mother by the youngest son. The subject of “Salt ’’ 
(which is only a few hundred words long) cannot be sum- 
marized, so wonderful is the concentration of the story: 
it takes the form of a letter of a Red Corporal to the 
Editor of a Red Front newspaper. It is a joy for ever, 
a real jewel—in spite of the crass and casual horror of 
the details. For the horror and filth are without residue 
distilled into what I cannot call anything but poetry. 

To translate Babel quite adequately is, of course, 
impossible, considering what I have said of his language. 
But his best stories have sufficient narrative backbone 
and sufficient art in them to make such a (necessarily 
inadequate) translation worth the while. 


ART 
J. S. SARGENT AT THE R.A. 


r | “SHE Sargent exhibition is wonderful. That at 
least was what I heard repeated again and again 
by the close-packed spectators jostling through 

the galleries at Burlington House. ‘“ The extraordinary 

number! That’s what one is so impressed by, and they 


say that he never employed assistants like Rubens, did 
them all with his own hand.’’ “ How wonderful that 


sunlight on the garden seen through the window.’’ “A 
wonderful piece of work that shimmer on the salmon’s 
tail, and just nothing but the tail of a salmon!” “ And 


that satin skirt! ’’ And Sargent’s figure seemed to loom 
in colossal proportions over the social history of the last 
forty years, in virtue of that untiring industry and that 
unfailing competence. Wonderful indeed, but most 
wonderful that this wonderful performance should ever 
have been confused with that of an artist. That Sar- 
gent was taken for an artist will perhaps seem incredible 
to the rising generation, but I can testify to the fact for 
I remember well his exhibiting at the New English Art 
Club the two sketches of Javanese dancers which I dis- 
covered again to my delight in the present exhibition 
(Nos. 54 and 59). The New English was then the home 
of whatever serious art England possessed, the home of 
real artists like Steer and Sickert, and I remember the 
buzz of excitement at the maitrise of these two figures, 
though I remember, too, George Moore’s warning note: 
“No artist, but a prince of the atelier.’ Then came 
“Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose,’’ which seemed a new 
revelation of what colour could be and what painting 
might attempt, and of how it could be at once decorative 
and realistic. When I look now at the thin and tortured 
shapes those lily petals make on the lifeless green back- 
ground, I realize that what thrilled us all then was 
the fact that this picture represented the first feeble 
echo which came across the Channel of what Manet and 
his friends had been doing with a far different intensity 








for ten years or more. This new colour was only a vul- 
garization of the new harmonies of the Impressionists ; 
this new twilight effect only an emasculated version of 
their acceptance of hitherto rejected aspects of nature. 

Of course, when the great public has made up its 
mind and the Times has leaders about a national 
memorial, there must be something there. The only 
question is what. Those rough, instinctive classifications 
which crystallize into words often correspond so ill with 
reality that we find ourselves in hot dispute where no 
issue is really at stake. And in this matter of the arts 
we suffer from every form of verbal misfortune. To 
begin with the application of art and artist almost ex- 
clusively to the art of painting, when artist should be a 
word of general application to anyone who constructs 
with a view to esthetic satisfaction. The result is that 
anyone who puts paint on canvas is called an artist with- 
out consideration of what purpose he accomplishes by 
this process. Goodness knows the writers are badly off 
enough, but at least they have some rough classification 
of those who use words; they can talk of a poet, an 
essayist, a novelist, a critic, a précis-writer, and so forth. 
But every painter is an artist, to the hopeless confusion 
of our understanding. 

All the same, as I say, there was a time when this 
question of what Sargent is, was almost decided in favour 
of his being an artist in the sense in which Steer and 
Sickert were, and fortunately still are. So I went 
patiently through the exhibition to see whether I could 
get from any of the canvases that particular pleasure 
which I look for from pictures, namely, the delight in 
certain visual relations regarded in and for themselves. 
In Gallery No. V. I did in fact discover what I was in 
search of. A little picture (Wineglasses, No. 372) of a 
suburban French café, a table with two wineglasses 
in the foreground, a trellised arbour, and sunlit 
verdure beyond. As a composition it was satis- 
factory without being in any way _ remarkable, 
but the pale grey greens of the foliage made 
with the warm grey shadows on the pavement and the 
cooler grey of the table a very agreeable and deliberate 
harmony—a harmony which was intensified by the dis- 
creet notes of dull violet and blue grey in the wine- 
glasses. Certainly if I were shown such a work by a 
young painter, I should guess that he had something of 
the special sensibility of the artist, though in the light 
of all the other works around I can now see that this 
sensibility was not innate. The picture is signed and 
dated 1874. It proves that during Sargent’s appren- 
ticeship in Paris he must have caught, in however mild 
and transient a form, the infection of that curious pas- 
sion of the artist for the discovery of visual relations that 
have, goodness knows exactly why, a significance for the 
spirit. One other work, the study for the Mlle. Gauterau 
lent by the Tate Gallery, showed that there was a time 
when Sargent was interested in rhythmic flow of line 
and, to a less extent, in rhythmic transitions of tone. 
Since every one of the numerous drawings in the same 
room proclaimed a total, an almost insolent, indifference 
to these qualities, one can only suppose that this interest 
died as soon as it was born. 

But, in general, one may say that in all the early 
works there linger traces of these preoccupations. One 
finds here and there (No. 334, “ Mrs. Legh’’’ ; No. 337, 
“Edith Lady Playfair”; No. 572, “Mrs. Witton 
Phipps ’’) heads that are drawn with some other idea 
than that of the merely economical] statement of the like- 
ness, a real interest in the way the contours flow and 
at times the adumbration of a definite colour harmony. 
Or, again, compare the rather early group “ The Misses 
Vickers ’’ (No. 8) with all those other brilliant and 
striking groups of members of a family. I do not deny 
that this is already seen from an essentially non-artistic 
angle, but there is a reminiscence in the composition of 
considerations of balance and design ; all is not yet sacri- 
ficed to the most striking impression. 

But little by little, certainly before the end of the 
‘eighties, all these preoccupations disappear and Sargent 
is launched triumphantly into that other world of 
imagery which is so fortunately unhampered by esthetic 
scruples. That, indeed, is the explanation of why he 
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could do so many “ with his own hand.’’ That hand was 
a highly trained and obedient servant of his eye, and his 
eye took in at a glance those salient facts of appearance 
out of which the average man builds his world; and, as 
he never felt tempted to probe sensation deeper for those 
other relations which only emerge for a disinterested 
and prolonged contemplation, there was nothing to 
check his unbounded energy; nothing to prevent him 
succeeding, as he did, every time. 

We must abandon then this futile search for esthetic 
values in Sargent’s work—a search into which the mislead- 
ing use of the word artist has led us. Instead of demanding 
from him what it clearly was not in him to give, let us 
consider what it is that he does afford us. We must look 
at these pictures not as works of art with a value in and 
for themselves, but as illustrations or reports about other 
things. An illustrator may be in a way a poet, as 
Breughel was, or a dramatist as Rembrandt was at times, 
or a psychologist as Rouveyre, or a satirist as Hogarth, 
though in all these cases illustration was accompanied 
by esthetic considerations, whereas Sargent appears to 
be a pure illustrator. But as illustrator what does he 
stand for? The legend is that he had profound psycho- 
logical insight into character, that he revealed this in all 
its nudity with a sublime indifference to social conven- 
tions. As far as this exhibition goes, this theory is 
hardly borne out. He can laugh, though ever so decor- 
ously, at the pretentions of a Lady Mayoress or at any 
of those whose wealth has led them to acquire an uneasy 
footing in aristocratic circles. But for Royalty or for 
the genuine aristocrat he seems to have felt the same 
glamour as the great mass of the English middle classes. 
Decidedly it seems to me he brings no new or individual 
insight to the interpretation even of social values. Here 
he moves, and it is one secret of his effect, quite naturally 
in step with the crowd. One might, however, suppose 
that the necessities of his profession of portrait painter 
had imposed upon him the need to suppress his individual 
predilections, but that these would come out in by-work 
that he did for his own pleasure. But if we follow him 
on his holiday travels and examine those rapid and 
accomplished diaries in water-colour which he used to 
bring home, we shall abandon such a theory. They prove 
that Sargent was all of a piece, transparently honest, 
sincere, and undistinguished in his reaction to whatever 
caught his attention. 

Certainly, on these holidays what he saw was exactly 
what the average upper-class tourist sees. Everything 
is as striking as it is obvious. When I look at these 
water-colours, I seem to hear the buzz of conversation 
round respectable dinner tables. All these desolating 

“impressions de voyage,’’ those desperately common- 
place originalities of aristocratic vulgarity which circu- 
late on such occasions, seem to have found not only an 
echo in Sargent’s heart, but a thrilled response. 
Switzerland—those high meadows seen to the music of 
cowbells, glaciers beyond, and the purple of_ the further 
peaks half hidden in drifting cloud with the blue sky 
showing through here and there. Italy—a white marble 
statue against a black cypress—no doves fluttering round, 
of course—that would belong to a lower social stratum 
—sunlight on the marble of the Salute, “and, you 
know, even the shadows seemed as light as the sky ’’— 
that narrow canal all grey at twilight and the great 
clear spaces of sunset sky glimpsed at the end. Scotland 
—the pink opalescence on the side of the salmon and 
everywhere, everywhere such agreeable picnics and the 
siesta afterwards when Sargent, always on the alert for 
impressions, did his best work whilst the others dozed 
in the dappled shade. 

But to record the motives gives merely an indica- 
tion. What surprises is the uniform superficiality of the 
observation. On a vague apprehension of Impressionist 
practice he built up a formula which always came ready 
to his hand. This was adequate to the entirely super- 
ficial report which he loved to make and it never occurred 

to him to penetrate further. The blues of his skies are 
nearly always the same cobalt, sunlit stone the same 
burnt sienna, distant mountains the same violet grey. 
The changes are rung on these just enough to situate the 
impression, never to exhaust its possibilities. 


As an illustrator, then, Sargent’s evaluation of 
phenomena is almost always that of the average cul- 
tured Anglo-Saxon. He reveals no vivid personal 
response, he is satisfied with what is immediately strik- 
ing to almost all eyes. He is in fact always being struck ; 
what distinguishes him so immensely is his power of 
striking back, of handing on the blow to the whole vast 
public. 

This, indeed, brings us at last to what his immense, 
and perfectly authentic, gifts were. When in a social 
gathering a new guest enters the room, everyone has an 
impression of his appearance, from which he at once 
deduces provisionally a number of facts, his social status, 
perhaps his profession, and a vague feeling of sympathy 
or antipathy or dubiety ; what we know at such moments 
is not the man’s character, but the idiosyncracy of 
his appearance, that whereby he is recognizable. Now 
Sargent saw this superficial social aspect of men with 
extreme clearness, and he had a marvellously accurate 
sense of proportion so that he could, when he came to 
paint the man’s head, put every feature exactly in its 
right position relatively to the others. 

In front of one of his portraits one feels at once 
that that is the man’s precise social aspect. But Sargent 
had no psychological imagination, he gives us nothing 
of what lies behind that first aspect. Then, again, his 
Paris training had put into his hands, thanks, of course, 
to his own intelligence in accepting it, a perfect method 
for recording that appearance economically, methodic- 
ally, and without any fumbling or hesitation. So that 
he never muddles or messes a tone; every brush stroke 
goes pat into its place, every tone is true enough as 
representation of the visible facts. It was this splendid 
method, together with the unfailing accuracy of his pro- 
portions that made him a giant among the Royal 
Academicians. But he belonged truly enough to their 
body. Neither his evaluations nor his vision really 
differed from theirs, it was only his vastly superior 
capacity for recording them that distinguished him. The 
result was that he reported to the public those visual 
facts which interested them, far more sharply and pre- 
cisely than the older Royal Academy painters. He never 
missed an effect, he was always striking. 

Why have we no word for a reporter in painted 
images? How willingly would I have greeted Sargent 
as a past master in that craft! As it is, I seem to have 
been all my life pursuing him with disobliging remarks. 
And now that his fame has reaehed its zenith, I may 
hope that this may be the last occasion when I feel 
bound to testify, not against Sargent, but against the 
confusion of language. But I have never thought of the 
man with other than admiration. All I ever heard of 
him led me to believe him generous and self-effacing ; 
I am sure that he was no less distinguished and genuine 
as a man than, in my opinion, he was striking and un- 
distinguished as an illustrator and non-existent as an 
artist. 

Rocer Fry. 


THE DRAMA 


CHEKHOV WELL PRODUCED 
Barnes Theatre: ‘‘ Uncle Vanya” By Anton Chekhov. 


HE wistful shade of Chekhov is probably not much 
given to complaining. In his life, he obviously 
expected little from humanity, being more 

prone to pity than to anger, and there is no reason to 
suppose that he has altered his opinion beyond the grave. 
But even if he has grown more difficile with death, he 
will not have had very much reason to complain of his 
English career. In less than a quarter of a century he 
has been more acclimatized than Ibsen has ever been. 
No doubt external circumstances have aided his unex- 
pected triumph. The occupants of his Cherry Orchard 
have been driven violently from their favourite haunts, 
have carried his fame to unexpected quarters, and have 
even seen that he is properly acted. It is difficult to say 
how much the reputation of Chekhov in England is due 
to M. Komissarjevski ; but the British public is certainly 
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far more indebted to him than they know, both for their 
enjoyment and their general education. For with us, 
the producer is still treated by everyone as the least im- 
portant person in the theatre. Perhaps that is natural. 
He is unseen, unless he has provided himself with a 
private claque to clamour for him at the fall of the 
curtain; and the fact that he has made himself felt at 
every moment of the performance passes unknown by the 
audience and, I am ashamed to say, too often unnoticed 
by the critics. The career of the producer has therefore 
practically died of inanition in England, and, curiously 
enough, is only beginning to revive owing to the mis- 
taken economic theories of the Third International. 

If anyone doubts the truth of these elementary re- 
flections he or she should go immediately to the Barnes 
Theatre, where “Ivanoff’’ has been succeeded by 
“Uncle Vanya.’’ There will be seen in that performance 
none of that amateurism, carelessness, and incompre- 
hension that so often ride roughshod over the production 
of a “high-brow ’’ play. The acting at the Barnes 
Theatre is particularly good, but there is no reason to 
suppose that English actors and actresses could not 
always act nearly as well as they do on the present occa- 
sion, if only they had somebody to produce them 
decently. It is the anarchy, not the incompetence, of 
the English stage which always impresses intelligent 
foreigners. We need producers more than actors, and, 
having got one in M. Komissarjevski, it is to be hoped 
that we shall try, this time, to keep him with us. 

People now pretend at any rate to be acquainted 
with the works of Chekhov; so it is unnecessary to 
describe the play in detail. Criticism of him is, how- 
ever, still very vague. He is still described as a master 
of realism. His significance in the history of drama is 
really due, I imagine, to the fact that he abandoned the 
realistic play, which was more or less started by Diderot, 
developed by Scribe, perfected by Ibsen, and finally 
destroyed by Brieux or some one of that sort. Chekhov 
began something quite new. I am not sure that we do 
not see his handiwork perverted to the base uses of Ex- 
pressionism. The interaction of Germany and Russia 
has never been good for either party. Still, per- 
haps Chekhov is a mauvais maitre, like Shakespeare and 
Flaubert. But he is among the greatest writers of 
modern Europe. 

Francis Brrre.e. 


FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


HE Ambassadors Theatre seemed quite full for 

the debate on “ The Madras House ”’ which took 
place there on the afternoon of Thursday, 14th, 

The curtain rose on a most ingenious grouping, 
with Mr. G. K. Chesterton, looking rather like 
the portraits of Dumas fils dominating the scene. Mr. 
Dimsdale Stocker led off with the thesis that the play was 
written to prove the comparative uselessness of men. 
Mr. Chesterton followed, and, although he declared that 
he did not know what the debate was about, made some 
admirable critical remarks. He complained that the 
characters, Philip especially, had no “ inner life ’’: they 
ceased to exist as soon as they ceased to speak. ‘ The 
worst of being a realist,’’ he remarked also, “is that 
your work rapidly becomes mythical.’’ Mrs. Kean 
Seymour, after telling us that the question of the 
humanity of women seemed very important to her, spoke 
with the voice of the 1910 suffragette, and for longer 
than anyoneelse. Mr. Alec Waugh, with much common 
sense, complained that the play was like most of the 
conversations he had to listen to, but he omitted to say 
how much better it was phrased. Mrs. Cecil Chesterton, 
in an amusing speech, analyzed the play as a warning to 
women to be pleasanter if they did not want a migration 
of men to Mesopotamia. Mr. Conal O’Riordan was also 
amusing, but by his own fault roused the ire of Mr. 
Nicholas Hannen, who neatly wiped the boards with 
him afterwards in the only speech easily audible in the 
pit. Mr. O’Riordan enounced the fashionable heresy 
that anything was a play that held an audience. The 
debate wavered between considering the play as a play, 


and as an ethical philosophy. Mr. Chesterton was alone 
in trying to link up the two issues, and in opening any 
question that might have been important. 

* * * 


By far the most interesting item in the showing of 
the film “ India To-day ’’ at the Polytechnic Cinema is 
Miss Maud McCarthy’s rendering of Indian folk-songs, 
in which she accompanies herself on native instruments, 
the ‘“vini’’ and a native drum. She has a voice of 
remarkable flexibility, and a very uncommon accuracy 
of ear, which, combined, enable her to sing songs which 
would baffle many European singers by their complexity 
of rhythm and scale. Some of the songs she sings are 
extremely beautiful. The film, which is presented under 
the auspices of five Missionary Societies, is rather dis- 
appointing ; its burden is ‘‘ Nous avons changé tout ¢a— 
or if not yet, we hope to do so before long.’’ We are 
shown a great many pictures of the changes brought 
about in India by English civilization and missionaries— 
pictures of Indian Girl-Guides playing basket-ball, of 
missionary schools at work and at play, of rows of 
hideous tenements built by the Government for the 
rapidly increasing industrial population of Bombay, of 
hospitals and training-colleges and Bible-women. There 
are, however, some very interesting pictures of the Bath- 
ing Festival at Benares, of the Khyber Pass, of a potter 
at work, of fakirs and snake-charmers. 

. * * 


There is some promising work to be seen at the 
exhibition of the “Seven and Five’’ Society at the 
Beaux Arts Gallery, Bruton Street, an exhibition which 
includes sculpture and textiles as well as oil and water- 
colour paintings. Mrs. Winifred Nicholson has a pretty, 
feminine, if rather limited, gift for painting flowers and 
landscapes of a certain type, but is not so successful in 
portraiture. Mr. Ben Nicholson seems to have dis- 
covered an attractive formula which does not carry him 
very far and suffers from lack of vitality. Mr. Ivon 
Hitchens’s painting is more experimental and a great 
deal more sincere: his “ Field of Mustard ’’ has consider- 
able merit, particularly of colour. Mr. Edward Wolfe, 
Mr. Cedric Morris, and Miss Lydia Pearson-Righetti 
show some good work ; Mr. Wolfe’s “ Still Life’’ is very 
pleasing. Among the sculpture Miss Betty Muntz’s 
‘“ Child with a Bird ’’ has real beauty, both of form and 
texture. Mr. Dobson’s influence is apparent in it, but 
it is none the worse for that. Miss Lena Pillico’s work 
in velvet and silk shows a method of considerable possi- 
bilities, but neither her designs nor her colour are suc- 
cessful in attaining the richness of effect for which she 
sets out. 

% * * 
Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 


Saturday, January 23.._Sammons and Murdoch, Sonata 
Recital, at 3, at Wigmore Hall. 

Sunday, January 24.—‘ Sons and Fathers,’’ R.A.D.A. 
Players, at R.A.D.A. Theatre. 


Hon. Ivor Montagu on “The Reform of the 
Cinema,”’ at 3.30, at the Guildhouse, Eccleston 
Square. 

Monday, January 25.—“ All the King’s Horses,”’ at the 
Globe. 
“The Little Plays of St. Francis,” at University 
College. 


Tuesday, January 26.—“ Scotch Mist,’’ at St. Martin’s. 
M. Ginsberg on “ Adam Smith’s Ethical Theory,”’ 
at 5, at London School of Economics. 

Wednesday, January 27.—“ The House of Glass,’”’ at 
Prince of Wales’s. 

Thursday, January 28.—‘ Turned Up,’’ at the New 
Oxford. 

Royal Philharmonic Concert, at 8, at Queen’s Hall. 
Mr. Hugh Walpole on “ Reading,’’ at 3.30, at 
Mortimer Hall. 

The Southern Trio, Concert, at 8.15, at Wigmore 
Hall. 

Friday, January 29.—S.C.R. meeting on the Centenary 
of the December Revolution, 1825, at 8.30, at 
London Central Y.M.C.A. 

. OmIcRON, 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


ARE THERE 


tualism, but being always eager for conversion or 

conviction, I began with high hopes to read “ The 
Facts of Psychic Science and Philosophy, Collated and 
Discussed,’ by A. Campbell Holms (Kegan Paul, 24s.), 
which professes to set out the facts and philosophy in 
simple and matter-of-fact language. I got considerable 
amusement, a good deal of instruction, but no conversion 
from Mr. Holms. At one moment, indeed, I thought 
that the book was an elaborate piece of irony, like 
Butler’s “ The Fair Haven.’’ Mr. Holms tells us that 
he was originally a sceptic, but that he has been indueed 
by a study of the facts to believe in spiritualism or 
“psychic science.’’ That a rational man, writing a 
serious book (costing 25s.), could believe what Mr. Holms 
appears to believe seemed to me so impossible that, as I 
say, I almost came to the conclusion that Mr. Holms 
was elaborately “ pulling my leg.’’ He may be doing 
so, but in the end I swung back to the opinion that he 
intends his book to be serious. 

* * * 


| DO not believe in ghosts, discarnate spirits, or spiri- 


According to Mr. Holms, there is a vast mass of 
evidence to prove that after death we become discarnate 
spirits capable of communicating, through mediums and 
in other ways, with the living. In a question like this 
everything depends upon what you mean by evidence 
and what you mean by proof. Mr. Holms skilfully, 
from the start, cuts the ground from beneath the feet 
of anyone who objects that the evidence is not good. He 
admits, in his preface, that “ comparatively few records 
(of spiritualistic phenomena) are entirely satisfactory ; 
usually there is some ambiguity or incompleteness which 
—though unnoticed or deemed unimportant by the 
recorders, to whom the incidents were vivid and im- 
pressive experiences—detracts more or less from their 
evidential value.’’ But, he continues, “ we must be con- 
tent with the accounts as they are written, and, as an 
offset against individual imperfections, embrace in our 
field of study an ample number from different sources, 
in which those of analogous type support each other and 
supply, as a whole, all the desired evidential details.”’ 
In other words, the more bad evidence you get for a 
statement, the more reason for believing it to be true— 
a comforting doctrine which has the immense advantage 
of making it possible to prove anything and impossible 
to disprove anything. 

% % % 

But the discarnate spirits and Mr. Holms have 
second and third lines of defence. We learn from this 
book that people with a sceptical or scientific outlook 
are not the right people to investigate “ psychic pheno- 
mena.’’ An atmosphere of suspicion is sufficient “ to 
inhibit almost entirely psychical effects of any kind.”’ 
Naturally, if the universe is so constituted that discar- 
nate spirits will not work for anyone who takes steps 
to guard himself against self-delusion, error, or fraud, 
the evidence for the existence of discarnate spirits must 
be of that peculiar kind upon which, in more ordinary 
life, we would not “ hang a dog.’’ Thus Mr. Holms is 
in the enviable position of always having it both ways 
For instance, the famous Eusapia Paladino, at home on 
the Ile Raubaud in the Mediterranean, had a whole 
world of discarnate spirits at her command who made 
the furniture jump, hugged the late Mr. F. W. H. 
Myers, pinched Professor Richet, and used Mr. Myers’s 
finger to write in blue chalk on Professor Richet’s un- 
derclothing. When, however, Eusapia was induced to 


“DISCARNATE SPIRITS"? 


come to the calmer and colder atmosphere of Cambridge, 
there to be investigated by the Society for Psychical 
Research in the presence of the sceptical Dr. Hodgson 
and Mr. Maskelyne, the conjurer, the spirits did not 
work, and Eusapia was found to be using her own hands 
to make the furniture move or pinch the professors. 
But to Mr. Holms Eusapia’s failure and fraud are only 
additional evidence for the discarnate spirits. The mere 
presence of Dr. Hodgson and other sceptics “ inhibited 
or weakened mediumistic phenomena.’’ “ Eusapia was 
a peculiarly sensitive medium. . . . Some (of the sitters) 
were there for the avowed purpose of finding her out, 
and were committed to the theory of fraud, and 
Eusapia, in her abnormal mental state, was probably 
impressed telepathically, and accepted their ideas ef 
fraud as a suggestion.”’ 

Naturally, with these views, Mr. Holms has not 
had to look far in order to discover evidence for the 
existence of discarnate spirits. His book contains a 
mass of “ evidence.’’ Its origin is not a matter of im- 
portance to him. An anonymous statement in a pro- 
vincial paper, the book of an American spiritualist, any 
story about a ghost, a spirit, poltergeist, or psychic 
force is equally “evidence.’’ Mr. Holms’s capacity for 
belief rouses my unstinted admiration, and until I read 
his book I nad no idea that the life of discarnate spirits 
which awaits us all after death is even more fantastic- 
ally absurd than that which we are now living on earth. 
That bats are clairvoyant, and that an ordinary table 
“when a friend enters the séance room will show its 
delight by pulsing throbbings, and will press against a 
friend with little caressing touches, pathetic in their 
suggestion of love,’’ are among the minor mysteries. 
More remarkable to me is the fact that several high- 
minded spiritualists have opened missions and conduct 
“rescue work’’ among the discarnate spirits. It has 
come about in this way. Persons of a dull and brutish 
character, when they die, appear to have some difficulty 
in becoming discarnate and of getting away from the 
earth; indeed with many of them the trouble is that 
they do not know that they are dead. Mr. Tozer of 
Melbourne was one of the first to start rescue work 
among these unfortunates, his object being to convince 
them that they were really dead. He worked through 
Mr. Love, a medium, who was controlled by the dis- 
carnate spirit of a Chinese called Quong. Good work on 
the same lines has been done by Mrs. Wickland of Los 
Angeles and by Mr. E. C. Randall of Buffalo, U.S.A. 
The method adopted by most of these “rescue circles ’’ 
is first to convince the spirits that they are dead, and 
then to touch and incline them to better thoughts “ by 
the kindness and solicitude of the sitters.” 

* * * 

I have given my readers only a glimpse of the world 
of discarnate spirits to which this book introduces us. 
Mr. Holms, in his preface, gives thirteen quotations 
from various writers, Tertullian, Solomon, Mr. Glad- 
stone, and Professor Hyslop, among others, with regard 
to the “ value of testimony and the unreasoning attitude 
of sceptics in rejecting it.’’ I will make him a present 
of a fourteenth which he might add in a new edition; it 
is from the famous scholar H. Relandus, who wrote: 
“ Quotidie magis magisque experior mundum decipi 
velle ’’—“ every day I become more and more convinced 
that the world wishes to be deceived.’’ 


LzeonarD WooLr. 
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REVIEWS 


FROM BACON TO LORD HALSBURY 


Fourteen English Judges. By the Rt. Hon, THE EARL OF 

BIRKENHEAD. (Cassell. 25s.) 

Lorp BirkenneaD tells us that he has often been asked 
to name in their order the men whom he considers to have 
been the ten greatest English Judges; and he promises that, 
if the reception of the present work justifies a supplementary 
volume, he will attempt such a selection in the preface. 
The fourteen Judges who figure in this book have not been 
chosen “in obedience to a strict appraisement of judicial 
quality,’’ but represent, we are left to infer, those whom 
the author imagines to be, by combined virtue of their work 
and personalities, of most interest to the general public. 
A separate chapter is devoted to each Judge, and the same 
method followed in each study. “I have tried, in the first 
place,’’ says Lord Birkenhead, “ to set forth a simple bio- 
graphical statement of the principal facts in the life of 
each Judge. I have tried, in the second place, to paint 
some kind of general picture of the man’s personality . . . 
and, in the third place, I have been at some pains to 
attempt a technical valuation of each individual subject as 
an artificer in the Law.” 

The result, it need hardly be said, is both entertaining 
and instructive. Two serious criticisms cannot, however, 
be withheld. The first is the author’s failure to weave enter- 
tainment and instruction into a single fabric: the two 
things run throughout as alternating and isolated strands. 
And, secondly, he has missed the opportunity, offered by 
the chronological arrangement of his biographies, of giving 
us a sustained view of the evolution of English Law during 
the period covered. Light is thrown upon its development 
here and there, from many different angles. But there is 
no real continuity in the picture. ‘hese limitations, due, 
probably, to the writer’s lack of leisure and to the fact 
that his fourteen chapters originally appeared as magazine 
articles, detract considerably from the value of the book— 
which, breaking new ground, is still of some importance. 

Lord Birkenhead begins his survey with Francis Bacon, 
whose reputation as a lawyer has, he thinks, been unfairly 
obscured by his dramatic fall from power, the mean methods 
to which ambition moved him, and by the figure of his great 
contemporary, Sir Edward Coke. To Coke, who established 
once and for all the supremacy of the Common Law, defend- 
ing it against encroachments from all sides—though often, 
where the King had to be resisted, with abject loss of per- 
sonal dignity—full tribute is paid. But Coke is not allowed 
completely to overshadow Bacon. Contrasting the two men, 
Lord Birkenhead says: “ Coke, steeped in legal knowledge, 
could not conceive that any principle could surpass the 
rule of law. Bacon, the philosopher, was not so learned a 
lawyer; but his grasp of philosophic principle enabled him 
with infinitely less labour to attain a command of law which, 
though formidable, was not so secure as Coke’s immense 
mastery of details and subtleties.’’ Passing over Sir Matthew 
Hale, who challenges the foremost place among those who 
have excelled in all the three spheres in which a lawyer may 
make a reputation—as an advocate, a writer, and a judge— 
we come to the chapter which will certainly prove most 
interesting to the average reader: that on “ Judge’’ 
Jeffreys. 

Jeffreys, we are told, was not so bad as he is popularly 
painted. It is true that his private life was one of gross 
excesses, and that his manners were brutal. But in these 
respects he did not differ from many of his contemporaries, 
and his notoriety is due rather to his outstanding ability. 
“ Others on the Bench were as bad or worse, but such was 
his pre-eminence that he has attracted to himself the total 
odium which should be shared by all the venal lawyers 
who made themselves the supple instruments of tyranny.” 
It was, however, only when his political antipathies were 
aroused that he acted with malice and cruelty. Most of his 
duties were remote from political strife, and in these ‘ he 
did good, useful work without passion or ill-will.”” Even 
when inflamed by drink and disease, “he was usually 
incensed against the right persons, and, in matters apart 
from politics, was moved to wrath mainly by injustice, fraud, 
and chicanery.’’ It was not for nothing, we are assured, 
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that Jeffreys enjoyed the approval of Sir Matthew Hale, 
whose integrity shone conspicuously in an age of corruption. 

Another striking chapter is that on Sir William Black- 
stone, who is represented as having done good as much by 
his limitations as by his gifts. Though incomparable as 
an expositor of the general principles of English law, he had 
no mastery of its philosophy :— 


‘“* This want of philosophical equipment and of sympathy 

with reform was seized upon by Bentham and his followers. 
Blackstone was to them an irritant which stimulated the 
study of the law. Indeed, to criticize him they were of 
necessity compelled to find some philosophic ground for 
. their criticism, and, though unwillingly, Blackstone may 
claim to be the founder of their school, and by his very 
defects to have furthered the science and reform of the 
law to an extent which might have been impossible if he 
had been a more competent exponent of such matters.’ 


Blackstone, moreover, being the first writer to make the 
study of law attractive and to introduce it to the country 
gentleman’s library, was the indirect agent in improving 
the local administration of justice. 

The later studies in the book are very unequal in 
interest. Nevertheless, the volume as a whole will give 
any attentive reader some substantial idea of the forces and 
personalities that have gone to shape our English law, for 
which Lord Birkenhead claims that, though the form of it 
is often unscientific, its administration is for soundness 
witheut a paraHel in the world. 


THE WAYE TO REDINGE 


The Early History of Piccadilly, Leicester Square, and 
Soho, and their Neighbourhood. By C, L. KINGSFORD, 
(Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d.) 

London's West End. By P. H. DITCHFIELD. 16s.) 


THESE two books, both of which are admirably produced 
and illustrated—the former with old maps and engravings, 
the latter with delicate pencil and pen-and-ink sketches by 
Mr. Joseph Pike—cover for the most part the same area of 
ground, though Mr. Ditchfield’s peregrinations take him as 
far as Bloomsbury and Chelsea. The aim and manner of 
the two authors are, however, quite different. Mr. Kings- 
ford, a Vice-President of the London Topographical Society, 
has written, as the fruit of elaborate research, a sober 
(though by no means dull) treatise on the origins and early 
development of the inner West End. His book is based upon 
a plan drawn in 1585—which, with one exception, is the 
earliest known plan of any London district—and is divided 
into two sections. The first part deals with the history of 
the land, which was still unbuilt upon at that time; and 
not only are we given much interesting information about 
the land tenure of the period, about some important law- 
suits in connection with it, and so on, but we are enabled 
fairly clearly to visualize the actual features of the country- 
side beyond Charing Cross, when an earlier St. Martin’s was 
literally in the fields and Long Acre was still the “ Long 
Acurs.” 

Within a hundred years the whole area represented on 
the plan was covered with streets and houses, of which, 
in their turn, we are offered some intimate glimpses. To 
many readers, indeed, the descriptions of the original 
Leicester Square or Piccadilly will probably be the most 
engaging part of Mr. Kingsford’s book. Yet its main value 
lies less, perhaps, in its pictures of the country or of the 
town which took its place, excellent though these are, than 
in the clear relationship in which the writer sets the one 
to the other, showing how the apparently accidental lay- 
out of the streets was conditioned by the lie of the land. 

Mr. Kingsford has compressed into less than two hun- 
dred pages an original contribution to scientific topo- 
graphy that is of first-class importance. Mr. Ditchfield, on 
the other hand, is a topographer in the popular sense, and 
addresses himself to the general reader. His book is in a 
familiar mode, and does not claim to break new ground. 
It is, however, apart from its author’s annoying habit of 
indulging in irrelevant moralizing, a pleasant enough med- 
ley of description, history, and anecdote. Nor, being fairly 
comprehensive, is it without value as a work of reference. 
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THE GIANT PROBLEM 


Science, Religion, and Reality, Edited by JoszpH NEEDHAM. 

(Sheldon Press. 12s, 6d.) 

LIKE an uncut diamond, the giant problem still confronts 
us. Here and there what may by courtesy be called a 
facet attracts its gazers, straining their eyes to penetrate 
the depths within. Elsewhere cutting is in progress; the 
roar of the rock-drill and the thud of the blasting charge 
can be heard. Both modes of approach are represented in 
this volume, and if the second is of greater interest, this is 
what the first word of the title would lead us to expect, and, 
if there is a tendency for the engineers to begin gazing them- 
selves before the smoke and dust of their operations have 
cleared away, this too is not surprising. 

The Earl of Balfour, prudent, lucid, economical, raises 
the point of greatest current consequence in his Introduc- 
tion: ‘‘ No man really supposes that he personally is nothing 
more than a changing group of electrical charges.’’ That 
something more! We read on and come to Dr. Malinowski’s 
“ personal perspective.’’ “That is, the more closely a case 
has to do with the person who considers it, the less will 
it be ‘natural,’ the more ‘magical’... A fairly sick 
person will diagnose sorcery in his own case, while all the 
others might speak of too much betel-nut.” Is this all that 
the “ something more ” amounts to, and can we indeed ask 
questions about it? 

Professor Eddington, to come at once to the chapter 
which will be most discussed, puts very drastic limitations 
upon the domain of physical science. Physics, according to 
him, cannot answer the questions we most insistently ask. 
It can handle only pointer-readings. Only pointer-readings, 
such as are supplied by clocks, scales, and thermometers, are 
put into the machine of scientific calculation, and only 
pointer-readings are ground out again. The other things 
which are supposed to belong to physics—qualities such as 
massiveness, substantiality, extension, duration—only 
belong “in a sense.’? They cannot be directly “ observed.”’ 
In other words, they are “ inscrutable’’; and so are the 
atoms and the electric charges. Perhaps, in their inscrut- 
able nature may lie the ‘“ something more’’ that man has 
so persistently hunted. ‘“ There is nothing to prevent the 
assemblage of atoms forming the brain from being itself a 
thinking machine in virtue of that nature which physics leaves 
undetermined and undeterminable.’’ The italics are Professor 
Eddington’s, but he goes on to discuss the interaction of 
mind and brain as though this possibility were not to be 
taken seriously. But perhaps a “thinking machine” for 
him is not something which thinks, but only something 
which is thought with; perhaps this inconsequence is due 
to his considering the brain too much from a physicist’s point 
of view, and too little from that of a neurologist. There is, 
however, another reason. A great part of Professor 
Eddington’s argument turns upon the very odd addition 
which he himself has made to Relativity, the view, namely, 
that the fundamental laws of physics—gravitation, conserva- 
tion of mass and energy, for example—are mathematical 
identities. It is a view which is extremely hard to grasp. 
By its aid he is able to assign a domain to physics which 
leaves all the problems of mind and pre-eminently of 
religion untouched. We go back, as it were, to the state of 
affairs before physics began. Thus the view, if it gains 
acceptance, will have important results. But at the moment 
caution is necessary. It is certain that the extreme difficulty 
and complexity of relativity may protect a type of mistake 
which in simpler matters would be at once exposed. It used 
to be thought, for example, that it was a law of nature that 
the acceleration of a particle is proportional to the forces 
exerted upon it. By defining “ forces” in terms of accelera- 
tion this “law ” became an identity. But this did not 
make the identity into a law of nature, it merely showed 
that physicists had been making a tactical error. The same 
kind of thing may be happening in relativity. 

For this and other reasons the sigh of relief with which 
many would welcome an authoritative pronouncement that 
modern physics contains nothing to embarrass- religious 
philosophy had best be postponed. In this very volume Dean 
Inge is busy, with his characteristic admirable abnegation of 
tact, calling upon the orthodox to do something about the 
Copernican Revolution and define their position with regard 
to a local Heaven and Hell. The world of physics indeed is 
not at all safe for a naive credulity. Nor is the world of 


psychology, though Dr. Brown does his best to allay our 
apprehensions as to the difficulties which psycho-analysis, 
for example, is about to raise. 

The most profitable of the other essays are probably 
Dr. Malinowski’s very clear account of primitive science, 
magic, and religion, with its first-hand information and its 
remarkable common sense, and Mr. Needham’s discussion 
and refutation of Vitalism. His sketch of the history of 
Biochemistry is of great interest. The historical side of 
the volume, indeed, is well handled throughout. Both Dr. 
Singer and Professor Aliotta present material which modern 
speculation should take note of, if only in order to realize the 
extent to which undefined and hopelessly ambiguous terms 
have figured as pivotal points. 

This must perhaps inevitably be so until men become 
more critical, from a new angle, of their principal instrument 
as thinkers. Here in these essays there is an undefined word 
which repeatedly appears at a pivotal point and is allowed 
to pass by the writers almost without a qualm: the word 
“ knowledge.” Science gives one kind of knowledge; Religion 
another. The relation of these two “ knowledges ”’ is the 
theme of the book. Yet nowhere is any explicit discussion 
given of what may be meant by “ knowing.’’ Are these two 
ways of knowing sufficiently alike for a conflict to arise 
between them? A _ stricter examination of the difference 
between them (which it should be the task of psychology to 
give) might lead to the disappearance of the conflict. But 
this would perhaps involve a more complete revolution in 
our ways of thinking and feeling than we can at present 
accept. Seen from this angle it is possible that the giant 
problem of reality, like some other problems which have 
now only an historical interest, will prove to be less a 
problem than a confusion. 


T. A. Ricuagps. 


STALKING BIRDS WITH A CAMERA 


The Secret of the Eagle. By H. A. GILBERT and ARTHUR 

Brook. (Arrowsmith, 10s.) 

Wuat a long way we have travelled since the Kearton 
brothers and Mr. R. B. Lodge did their pioneer work in bird 
photography; for now the numbers of bird-photographers 
are legion, and their pictures of exceeding beauty. But 
the value of their efforts lies not so much in the photo- 
graphic records obtained as in the opportunities for close 
and intimate study of birds at home which their hobby 
affords them. It is the man with the camera who knows the 
bird as a living being, an individual, and a personality ; 
and who is able to make valuable notes on habits and traits 
of character. Hence, since the pioneers took their first snap- 
shot of a bird at the nest, a large amount of data has 
accumulated, and it may be said that the photographer’s 
notebook has done as good, or even better, work than his 
camera. ‘To this store of iniormation is added the book now 
before us, the outcome of joint labour, the one author taking 
the pictures, while the other took the notes. Mr. Gilbert 
tells us of many joyous days’ work, from those spent in the 
heart of the Highlands, on the wind-swept slopes of the 
Cairngorms, after golden eagles, to other days spent on the 
Norfolk Broads after bitterns and bearded tits. He also 
gives careful notes on the behaviour and doings of the 
different birds watched, and the account of the home life 
of the golden eagle is inspiring, but it intensifies the regret 
that this fine bird should be so much persecuted. This 
regret is heightened when one turns to the illustrations, 
in which Mr. Brook, well known as an expert bird-photo- 
grapher, has surpassed himself. 

Here and there the two authors are inclined to be 
dogmatic on the strength of their personal experience, as 
in the chapter cn the black guillemot, wherein they assert 
that this quaint little bird of northern waters is solitary in 
its habits. A visit to a certain islet of the Orkney group 
would speedily convince them how dangerous it is to gene- 
ralize from observations in one locality. | Whatever the 
habits of the black guillemot on the mainland of Scotland, 
it is most sociable on this island, being there in large num- 
bers. Never will the reviewer forget the crowds of 
“tysties’’ as they toddled about, or flew in from the sea, 
twittering in small sweet voices at the intruder, of whom 
they were surprisingly fearless. 
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A GREAT SECRETARY 


Mr. Secretary Walsingham and the Policy of Queen 
Elizabeth. By Conyers Rgap. 3 vols. (Oxford University 
Press. £3 3s.) 

Mr. Conyers Reap is to be congratulated on the three 
volumes which he has consecrated to Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham, the tireless secretary to incomparably the most gifted 
of female sovereigns in the heyday of their monstrous regi- 
ment. In a way his was a tiresome book to write, for Wal- 
singham, though a great man in small things, was a small 
man in great ones. His diplomacy and statecraft compare 
unfavourably with the haute politique of his distinguished 
mistress. Mr. Read has felt this, and yet, feeling it neces- 
sary to bolster up the subject of a three-volume biography, 
wavers in his treatment, and, through lack of decision as to 
the side on which he is to pull, tries to pull on neither, and 
sometimes on both. 

Walsingham was the child of several generations of Lon- 
don tradesmen, who had raised themselves into the sem- 
blance of country gentlemen, and was the typical product 
of the new bourgeoisie which floated into power on the surf 
of the Reformation. Francis was a strong Protestant, who 
found it best to complete his education at Padua during 
the disagreeable days of the Marian reaction. His time was 
not wasted. During his stay on the Continent, he became 
an excellent linguist, and also, we may wager, learned the 
subtle arts of ultramontane intrigue, which were to be 
such a novelty in England. When Protestantism, though 
of a diluted kind, once more came into its own with Eliza- 
beth, this Italianized Englishman hurried home, soon 
became noticed by “ Court,’ and by pure ability, without 
either private connections or personal charm, was rapidly 
admitted to the inner counsels of the Queen. Till his death in 
1590 he was always at hand to work tirelessly in the most 
disagreeable fields, in France during the troublous times 
that culminated in the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, .in 
Scotland during the adolescence of James VI., in the Low 
Countries before the final breach with Spain, and in England 
during the intrigues that led to the death of Mary Queen 
of Scots and during the early days of the war. His policy 
never changed. Half Puritan, half jingo, he was the con- 
sistent supporter of a Protestant coalition, the Spanish 
War, and imperial aggrandizement. Elizabeth was neither 
a Protestant nor a jingo, and, during fifteen years, all the 
efforts of Walsingham, who was the leader of the war party 
of the Council, weve powerless against the wise indecision 
and avarice of the Queen and Burleigh. Mr. Read shares 
Walsingham’s impatience with his sovereign, but neverthe- 
less is compelled to admit that if Walsingham had had his 
way the consequences to England would certainly have been 
disastrous. 

The Queen evidently disliked Walsingham, who, in his 
turn, made no attempt to disguise his disgust at the way in 
which his advice was invariably turned down. But the 
Queen, though she paid no heed to his suggestions, never 
thought of dispensing with his services. Here again she 
was perfectly right. Nobody but he possessed such know- 
ledge of foreign affairs, such cunning, and such tireless 
industry. He was a great spy, an indefatigable collector of 
important information. No hand could go as slyly as Wal- 
singham’s into the secret letter-bags of foreign ambassadors. 
In his own days, and immediately afterwards, his reputa- 
tion for legerdemain became legendary, and perhaps exag- 
gerated. But in the main the public instinct was right, 
which saw in him a mixture of Puritan zeal and Italian 
suppleness. His appearance did not belie him. Though he 
represented in Council the John Bull party of Sir Francis 
Drake, he looked more like a Spaniard than an Englishman. 
His yellow skin, shrewd eyes, and long, inquiring nose 
must have frozen the marrow of any conspirator in the 
dock. Naturally, the Queen saw the priceless value of his 
services, and it is to her credit that she never lost her 
temper with him and sent him packing. For Walsingham 
in a bad temper spared the feelings of no one, however 
illustrious. Walsingham, in his turn, must be congratu- 
lated on the fact that in spite of ill-health and continual 
disappointment he never threw up his job in a rage. He 
lived for ever in the hope that he would eventually drag 
the Queen into war. Circumstances, rather than himself, 
were eventually too strong for her, though it was as difficult 
to prevent her making peace as it had been to get her to 








declare war. The effect of reading Mr. Read’s three lively 
volumes is probably the opposite to what he really intended. 
With every page our opinion of the Queen rises and our 
opinion of her secretary falls. We can set against Eliza- 
beth’s numerous moral failings the achievement of having 
kept the peace of Europe in very troublous times for five- 
and-twenty years, and in this achievement she was never for 
an instant supported by her secretary. Thus Mr. Read, 
all through, is playing a losing game, and the design of the 
book inevitably suffers through it: for he is writing the life 
of a man who deserved to fail. Walsingham was a great 
official, an unsparing worker, an incomparable policeman ; 
but in the art of high politics he was, compared with his 
illustrious mistress, the veriest baby. 


GOSSIP OF THE ‘SIXTIES 


The Letters and Memoirs of Sir William Hardman: 
Second Series, 1863-1865. Annotated and Edited 
by S. M. Etiis. (Palmer. 25se) 


Wirtu this volume Mr. Ellis continues the publication of the 
memoirs of “ a mid-Victorian Pepys ”—as he has chosen to 
call Sir William Hardman, a non-practising barrister, a 
literary dilettante, and a friend of Meredith. The epithet 
isnot anaptone. It was his habit to send a monthly budget 
of gossip and news to a friend who had settled in Australia ; 
and since, as a man-about-town, he took a lively interest in 
the social and political chatter of the time, these letters 
necessarily contain much that is interesting ; but, beyond the 
tinge of personality that must colour all friendly letters, 
they reveal very little that might not equally well have come 
from the pen of any man similarly situated. 

Hardman was an intolerant Tory. He spoke of “ that 
Presidential Ape and Yankee idiotic buffoon, Mr. Abe Lin- 
coln.” But his conservatism went far deeper than politics. 
Once, a manuscript of poetry was put into his hands, that he 
might give his opinion regarding the advisability of its 
publication : ‘“‘ Perhaps,’’ he writes, “ it is superfluous for me 
to say that the aspiring poet was crushed and rejected amidst 
peals of laughter.’’ Thomas Hughes was to him “a man 
most objectionable ”: but then Hughes was a Radical and 
a frequenter of Chartist platforms. Of Dickens he wrote, 
‘As a writer I admire him; as a man I despise him ”: Lut 
then Dickens’s first wife, from whom he was but recently 
separated, was a friend of the Hardman family. And he 
totally failed to understand why Garibaldi was given such 
a magnificent welcome when he visited London in the spring 
of ’64; though it is significant that, loathing crowds as he 
did, he yet could not forbear to walk out to Richmond Park 
to get a glimpse of the distinguished general. 

The two years covered by these letters were amongst the 
most intriguing years of Queen Victoria’s reign; and Hard- 
man has several amusing Court anecdotes to record for his 
absent friend. Being all in favour of the Danes, he had no 
patience with the Queen’s pro-German sympathies. And he 
fully shared the public antipathy to her prolonged and clois- 
tral mourning. He tells how, on one occasion, “ the Queen 
appealed to a bust of Prince Albert and professed to relate 
the reply to the Premier: Lord Palmerston said (not to the 
Queen), ‘I will argue the matter with any live Prince you 
like, but hang me if I can manage a dead one.’’’ In fact, 
he found her decidedly “ queer.”’ 

His friendship with Meredith is a little puzzling. The 
proofs of “ Emilia ” (or, as it was afterwards called, “ Sandra 
Belloni ’’) passed through his hands and were subjected to 
considerable criticism. “These criticisms,’’ he writes, 
“mainly relate to an absorbing tendency for indecent dvuble- 
entendre ”; and the strange thing is that Meredith accepted 
them. But the bond between them was a strong one; so 
strong, indeed, that Hardman was later able to write, “ I now 
know, what no one but himself has ever known, the history 
of his whole life.” 

These letters, then, are lively and historically interest- 
ing. But whilst we think Mr. Ellis’s labours well worth 
while, we cannot endorse his irritating method of interlarding 
the letters with explanatory comments; it is annoying thus 
to jump out of one of Sir William’s paragraphs into one of 
Mr. Ellis’s. Nor can we agree that Hardman’s humour is 
Rabelaisian ; it is merely (for the Victorian era) rather out- 
spoken and salacious. 
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EARLY BOOKS 1926 
ARTHUR SYMONS 


Dramatis Personze 


Twenty essays, previously uncollected, including ‘ Joseph 
Conrad,” “Emily Bronté,” “Sir Richard Burton,” “ The 
Russian Ballets.” (Published) 8s. 6d. net. 


BENJAMIN VALLOTTON 
Patience 


Translated by E, G. ALLINGHAM, with a preface by 
HILAIRE BELLOC. ‘The life story of Froidevaux, a 
Swiss who enlisted in the French Foreign Legion, and 
contracted a terrible form of blood-poisoning which has 
deprived him of arms and legs. This is a wonderfully 
unassuming narration of suffering and _ self - conquest. 


(Jan. 26) 7s. 6d. net, 
On The 


Panel 


By A PANEL DOCTOR 


With a preface by C. M. WILSON, M.D. General practice 
as a career; for panel practitioners, medical students, and 
newly qualified doctors, (Published) 6s. net. 


H. J. PROUMEN 
In a Strange Land 


Transiated by E, G, ALLINGHAM, with a preface by 
HENRI BARBUSSE, A novel, by a Belgian author, which 
has had a remarkable success on the Continent, dealing 
with the life of Belgian refugees in England during the 
war. (Published) 7s. 6d. net. 


PETER TRAILL 


The Divine Spark 


In contrast with that common ‘opic of the modern novel, 
the decay of the English landed gentry, the author of 
“The Divine Spark” builds his story upon the tenacity of 
tradition and its conquest of the modern tendencies that 
would disintegrate it, (Early February) 7s. 6d. net. 


ALMEY ST. JOHN ADCOCK 


Winter Wheat 


A story of peasant life in Buckinghamshire, strong in its 
emotion and reproducing the true feeling of the countryside 
with its changing seasons. A finely written book in a 
good tradition. (Early February) 78, 6d. net. 
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Triumphant Rider 
ty Mrs. Harrod 


(Frances Forbes-Robertson). 


The most attacked and praised novel of the season. 


Clement Shorter in the Sphere.— The book is a triumph 
... the most original thing since ‘ The Constant 
Nymph’... a most brilliant book.” 

Daily News (E. Colburn Mayne).—“ A work of Art. It 
is of yesterday, to-day and to-morrow. Alive with wit.” 


Some opinions of the Press and of authors 
on this writer's work in the past. 


The Times.—“ Brilliantly writcen.”’ 

Morning Post.—* Genuine poetical instinct.” 

Pall Mail Gazette.—‘ Rare skill.’’ 

Punch.—‘ How can the business of our Empire go 
forward if I am kept up reading her books? ”’ 

Mrs. Meynell.—‘ 1 admire greatly departure of the con- 
scripts; there is genius in that, but not in that only.” 

Walter Pater.—“ I find the stories charming—there is a 
singular air of purity about the whole.” 

Henry James.—‘ Great sense of delicacy and beauty, 
touch and form—an imagination of its own.”’ 


At all booksellers and libraries, price 7s. 6d. net. 
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The Daily Chronicle :—‘‘ A book that tells English readers 
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Being the Complete text of the Gilberc and Sullivan 
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THE GOSPEL OF THE CONDITIONED REFLEX 


Behaviourism, By Jonny. 8, Watson. (Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d) 
Tue earlier works of Dr. Watson undoubtedly contained a 
mass of useful observations and indications of a method which, 
though one-sided and partial, has its place in psychology. 
His new book claims to put forward not only a new methodo- 
logy, not even merely a body of psychological theory, but a 
system which will, in his opinion, revolutionize ethics, re- 
ligion, sociology, psycho-analysis—in fact all the mental 
and moral sciences. The key to all mysteries is to be found 
in the complete elimination of the concept of mind and of all 
categories involving reference to consciousness, such as know- 
ing, feeling, striving, and the substitution therefor of a 
naturalistic study of human responses. Such responses are 
either explicit, i.e., involving only the larger musculature, 
and easily observed, or implicit, i.e., confined to the muscular 
and glandular systems inside the body, and not readily ob- 
servable without instruments. Further, responses may be 
classified into wnlearned or primary, such as breathing or 
digesting, and learned, including all our complicated habits. 
The whole life history of the organism can, it is claimed, be 
expressed in terms of original responses to stimuli and their 
‘ conditioning,’’ that is the substitution of secondary stimuli 
or responses for the original and primary ones. For ex- 
ample, the original stimulus which calls forth the salivary 
reflex in a dog is the introduction of food into its mouth. 
Such a stimulus is conditioned when the response is called 
forth not by the actual food, but by the stimulus of the 
sound of a bell. Similarly responses may be conditioned, 
that is, a given stimulus may be made to evoke responses 
originally connected with other stimuli. 

This general scheme was already formulated in Dr. 
Watson’s earlier works. The novelty of the book before us 
is that the plan is carried out more drastically and recklessly, 
and that it is presented with the crude fervour of the adver- 
tising enthusiast. The concept of instinct is dismissed as 
useless. All the alleged human instincts are really habits, 
built up by selection from the original responses by processes 
of conditioning. Emotions are. nothing but visceral re- 
sponses, and there are only three original emotions, namely, 
fear, rage, and love. The rest of our emotional life consists 
of visceral habits established by the conditioning of original 
stimuli and responses. All “learning ’’ proceeds by the 
conditioning of responses and their selection and grouping 
into complex habits. Thinking is sub-vocal talking, in other 
words, is made up largely of laryngeal habits. When Dr. 
Watson wants to inform us that he has thought of a new way 
of approaching a problem, he says: “I have had my laryn- 
geal processes stimulated to work up the problem from an- 
other angle.” Memory is verbal habit. What the misguided 
Freudians call the “ unconscious” consists of those bodily or 
visceral habits that have never been verbalized and therefore 
cannot be recalled. Can such a theory work? Dr. Watson’s 
book consists of a series of presumably popular lectures, and 
perhaps cannot be expected to deal fully with the criticisms 
that have already been urged or that could now be urged 
against behaviourism. At the same time he cannot expect 
to carry conviction by a complete evasion of all difficulties. 
A few instances will suffice. His account of learning, or the 
acquiring of new habits, relies exclusively on purely 
mechanical factors, such as recency and frequency of per- 
formance. But it has been repeatedly shown by Professor 
Hobhouse in his “ Mind in Evolution,” by Thorndike, and 
still more emphatically in the recent work of Kéhler and 
Koffka, that such principles will not account for the observed 
facts of either animal or human learning. Again, memory 
cannot be entirely explained in terms of habit. It is neces- 
sary to distinguish between habit-memory and true memory, 
and it is possible, as Bergson maintains, that they differ 
radically. What the publishers describe as the “ new and 
revolutionary ’’ theory of instinct is, in fact, the old theory 
that instincts are concatenations of reflexes. Professor 
Watson has not taken the trouble to deal with the arguments 
of those psychologists who find it necessary to postulate the 
existence of dispositions or tendencies grading and directing 
the series of inherited typical reactions towards an end or 
goal, which tendencies they call instincts. But words like 


“ striving,” “end,” “ goal,’’ seem to arouse in Dr. Watson 
visceral responses, which he might well be recommended to 
“ uncondition ” as a necessary preliminary to the understand- 
ing of the views of those who differ from him. He will not 


dispose of them by the mere repetition of the phrase that the 
concept of “ mind ” must be banished from psychology. We 
have no space to deal with Dr. Watson’s suggestions for a 
“new ” ethics, education, psycho-therapy, and many other 
things. The candour with which he addresses the reader, 
the publishers tell us, is “astonishing.’’ So is the naiveté. 


HISTORY WITH A PURPOSE 


A Short History of the British Working Class Movement, 
1789-1925. Vol. I, By G. D. H. Coug. (Allen & Unwin. 6s.) 


In this, the first volume of his Short History, Mr. Cole 
brings the narrative down to the dissolution of Chartism in 
1848 ; and the narrative is a first-rate performance. The 
rise of capitalism—of modern capitalism, that is—in the 
Industrial Revolution, the agitation for Parliamentary 
reform, the effect of the French Revolution on British 
politics, the beginnings of Socialism in the Spencean propa- 
ganda, the Socialism of Robert Owen and the Owenite and 
other trade unions, the rise of Chartism, its decline and 
fall—all these various activities are briefly, but very clearly, 
described, and the relations of the different movements, the 
points of view of the leaders, the temporary successes, the 
causes of the failure, are set out with knowledge and under- 
standing. The book is well balanced and well proportioned. If 
it contains no new facts its author has made good use of the 
studies of Mr. and Mrs. Hammond and Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb, of the books on Chartism by Mark Hovell and Julian 
West, and of his own excellent biographies of Cobbett and 
Robert Owen. As a short history of what we may call the 
democratic movements in Great Britain from the year 1789 
to the final collapse of Chartism in 1848 it is just the sort of 
book that should be useful to students in search of a pre- 
liminary survey of the period. They can rely on Mr. Cole 
for accuracy in matters of fact. 

The trouble is in the conclusions M . Cole draws from 
the facts, and in his explanation of the aims of the different 
movements. The theory is stated at the start, in the very 
title of the book: “ the British Working Class Movement,” 
as though it were all one movement. According to Mr. 
Cole’s interpretation of the facts, “ the three great sections of 
the working class movement—the trade unions, the co-opera- 
tive societies, and the political organizations—are but three 
aspects of one single endeavour, deriving their strength from 
a common necessity and a common aspiration, and, though 
their paths at times diverge, making for a common goal.’’ 
More than once Mr. Cole insists on the common purpose of 
movements mutually hostile and destructive, and perceives 
a mystic process at work blending the most contrary 
elements and fashioning the growth of a working class 
“ towards the assumption of power.” It is, of course, the 
Marxian vision of a class-conscious proletariat, bound of 
necessity to assume power when the hour strikes, that 
Mr. Cole would have us see. And all these movements for 
political enfranchisement, these struggles for industrial 
combination, Mr. Cole would have us believe, are but stages 
on the road the working class, seeking, often unconsciously, 
emancipation from the capitalist, must needs pursue. The 
facts, as Mr. Cole himself sets them out, will hardly bear 
this interpretation. All that may justly be concluded from 
the story of democratic and popular movements in the first 
half of the nineteenth century—and for the matter of that, 
in the second half, too—is that a majority of the working 
class fought hard for a decent livelihood and turned, now to 
the House of Commons, now to the strike, to win no more 
than a living wage or the redress of intolerable conditions of 
life. There never was a united working class, with a common 
aim; it is a myth. A minority is found, one hundred years 
ago as now, keenly interested in politics and economics, and 
from time to time this minority is Socialist or Communist. 
The majority of the working class, being human, has other 
interests—personal and family prosperity, and, above all, 
sport. The movements so justly described in the pages of 
Mr. Cole’s book have neither a common origin nor a common 
goal. For years there is often no movement at all. When 
“ the short-lived Radicalism provoked by the French Revolu- 
tion was crushed, no great new popular movement appeared 
in Great Britain until after the Peace of 1815.” Similar 
breaks occur throughout the nineteenth century. No 
common purpose is revealed. 
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GLORIOUS 
2¢ APOLLO ¢z 


By E. BARRINGTON 
Author of THE DIVINE LADY 


HIS new novel is based on the life of LORD 

BYRON. The author, whose identity has 

just been revealed as Mrs. Adams Beck 

(the descendant of a distinguished British 

Naval family, and now residing in Canada), has 
touched biography with imagination, though she has 
never knowingly departed from historic truth. The 
story of Byron’s unhappy marriageand his amour with 
Lady Caroline Lamb is told with the same charm 
which gave The Divine Lady, the romance of Nelson 
and Lady Hamilton (now in its 5th edition), its world- 
wide popularity. It is a tribute to Mrs. Barrington’s 
powers that Glorious Apolo, an English story by an 
English writer, has already sold over 100,000 copies in 
merica, and a second English edition has been called 
for before publication. 


GLORIOUS APOLLO ani 
THE DIVINE LADY 
are each . 
published at 7s. 6d. net by 
GEORGE G. HAR 
& Co., Ltd. aad 
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The Testament 
of Dominic Burleigh 


By GODFREY ELTON DS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


“Mr. Godfrey Elton’s queer, impressive 
story is realistic in an unusual sense ... It touches 
so large a part of the life of the spirit that we 
are content to accept the avowed authenticity of 
the story merely as a framework for the 
imaginative interest. It is a finely conceived 
and moving tale.. written with grave beauty 
and warmth of feeling.” 


TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


“No short summary can do justice either 
to the greatness or the be uty of Mr. Elton’s 
book. . The ‘ Testament’ is a notable achievement 
and it is also good literature.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 
40 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


ZEUS 
A Study in Ancient Religion 
By A. B. COOK. 
VOLUME II. Zeus, God: of the Dark Sky (Thfinder 
end Lightning). 
In 2 parts. 1, Text and Notes; 2, Appendixes and Index. 
47 plates and 1,023 text figures. Royal 8vo. £6 6s net. 
Volume I of this treatise (£2 12s 6d net) dealt with 
Zeus as god of the Bright Sky. The present volume 
investigates the common classical conception of Zeus 
as god of Thunder and Lightning. 


THE MUMMY 


A Handbook of Egyptian Funerary Archeology 


By Sir E. A. WALLIS BupGE, Kt, M.A., Litt.D. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 39 plates and 75 illustra- 
tions. Royal 8vo. 45s net. 

This work, originally published in 1893, has been 
out of print for some years. It has now been re-written 
and brought up to date; in particular, the section 
dealing with the history of gypt incorporates the 
important discoveries of the last years, and many of 
the sections in which the various classes of antiquities 
are described have been expanded and new sections 
have been added. Many of the illustrations, also, 
are new. 


THE CAMBRIDGE 
ANCIENT HISTORY 


Edited by J. B. Bury, M.A., 8S. A. Cook, Litt.D., and 
F. E. ADcock, M.A. Volume 11!. The Assyrian Empire. 
15 maps and 3 plans. Royal 8vo. 35s. net. 

This volume contains, among others, chapters 
on:—The Hittites of Syria, The Kingdom of Van 
(Urartu), The Scythians and Northern Nomads, 
The New Babylonian ee The Eclipse and Restora- 
tion of Egypt, Oriental Art of the Saite Period, The Fall 
and Rise of Judah, The Growth of the Dorian States, 
Early Athens, and Northern and Central Greece. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


FETTER LANE 3 LONDON 32 E.C.4 
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ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


“Our Mr. Wit11s,’’ by W. Pett Ridge, is a story written 
in connection with the appeal for £25,000 for Reedham 
Orphanage, Purley. 

Among historical or quasi-historical books recently pub- 
lished the following may be noted :—‘ The Political Con- 
sequences of the Reformation,’’ by R. H. Murray (Benn, 
15s.); “Four Centuries of Modern Iraq,’’ by 8. H. Longrigg 
(Oxford University Press, 2ls.); “The Foundations of 
Society and the Land,” by J. W. Jeudwine, revised edition 
(Williams & Norgate, 7s. 6d.); ‘‘ Roman London,” by Gor- 
don Home (Benn, 15s.); ‘ History in English Words,’’ by 
Owen Barfield (Methuen, 6s.). In “ A New Europe’”’ (Allen 
& Unwin, 6s. 6d.) Dr. C. F. Heerfordt puts forward a scheme 
for a new League which would federalize the nations of 
Europe. 

Two new volumes in “The Modern Health Books”’ 
(Faber & Gwyer, 2s. 6d.) are “ Food, Its Use and Abuse,” 
by Kate Platt, and “ The Heaith of the Workers,” by Sir 
Thomas Oliver. The same publishers publish “On the 
Panel, General Practice as a Career,’’ by A Panel Doctor 
(6s.), which “ tells of the everyday life of the country prac- 
titioner.’’ 

“A Handbook on the Death Duties,’’ by H. Arnold 
Woolley (Fisher Unwin, 7s. 6d.), is a useful text-book 
describing the duties and illustrating the chief points 
which arise in connection with them. “ An Englishman’s 
Castle, or Every Householder’s Manual,” by J. E. H. Wart- 
naby and E. Holroyd Pearce (Methuen, 2s. 6d.), explains in 
simple language the rights and liabilities of a householder, 
and gives advice to those who are about to buy or sell house 
property. 

“The Other London Galleries,’? by Margaret E. Tabor 
(Methuen, 5s.), deals with the Tate Gallery, the Wallace 
Collection, the National Portrait Gallery, Victoria and 
Albert Museum, Hampton Court, Dulwich, the Soane 
Museum, and the British Museum Print Room. 

“The Gospel of Evolution,” by Professor J. Arthur 
Thomson (Newnes, 2s.), discusses the past and future of 
evolution. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


London Nights. (Hurst & Blackett. 
F— 12s. 6d,) 


“Mr. Stephen Graham,’’ says the jacket of this book, 
“is perhaps one of our finest living stylists.” Either that 
“perhaps ” or the rest of the sentence was a mistake. If 
the publisher had been content to say that Mr. Graham is 
one of the most skilful of living journalists, he would have 
been able to do without that weak “ perhaps.’’ For no one 
could deny Mr. Graham’s skill as a journalist. It is this 
skill which makes “ London Nights’ so readable a book. 
Whether he is describing the night clubs of Soho, a doss- 
house at West India Docks, or the inside of Pentonville 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM. 


Prison, he gives you a singularly vivid picture. A very 
entertaining book. 

* * 
Abelardo Rivera: La Andalucia de Avila. (Madrid: Saez 


Hermanos. 6ptas.) 


Since the Teresan tercentenary, Avila and its district 
have become increasingly popular with foreign visitors to 
Spain, and it is safe to predict that this attractively entitled 
book will be noted and bought in Spain by many who see 
it in shop windows and on railway bookstalls. It deserves 
a wider public even than this considerable one, for it is a 
genuine “ travel book,’’—appealing, that is to say, to those 
who are genuine travellers, and not only to tourists. With 
a wealth of illustration it describes “ that corner of Castile 
known as Arenas de San Pedro ”—a name only second in 
charm to that given to the book. Maps as well as photo- 
graphs commend the work to all who contemplate a Baedeker- 
less holiday, by preference a holiday spent on foot, in the 
Sierra de Gredos. 

a ia * 
The Rover. By JosePH ConRAD, (Deut, 10s, 6d,) 

“The Rover” appeared after the publication of the 
Uniform Edition of Conrad’s works had begun, and is now 
republished in order to complete that edition. 





The Edinburgh Review 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 


8vo. JANUARY, 1926. 7s. 6d. net. 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANCY. By Lt.-Col. Sir JoHN Keang, D.S.O. 
THE WORLD PROBLEM OF COLOUR. By Sir VALENTINE CHIROL. 
THE PEKING CONFERENCES. By J. O. P. BLAND. 
ALEXANDER I. OF RUSSIA. By Prof. W. ALISON PHILLIPS. 
WHITEHALL AND WESTMINSTER. 
By Sir J. A. R. Marriorr, M.P. 
FRANCE IN NORTH AFRICA. By Henry D. Davray, C.B.E. 
THE FRUITS OF PROHIBITION. By ELMER E. STOLL. 
A GREEK ADVENTURER IN EGYPT. By H. IDRIS BELL. 
FOUNDERS OF THE MODERN NOVEL: 
I. SAMUEL RICHARDSON. By The LorD ERNIE, M.V.O. 
EVOLUTION AND A NEW THEOLOGY. ia 
By Rev. Dr. BETHUNE-BAKER. 
CRUELTY TO THE CLERGY. By G. G. COULTON. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROBLEMS. By W. R. BARKER, C.B. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BOOKS. By WILLIAM ROWNTREB. 
CORRESPONDENCE. By Hi.arre BELLoc and H. J. RANDALL. 








The 
English Historical Review 
G. N. CLARK, M.A. oil CW. PREVITE-ORTON, M.A. 


Royal 8vo. JANUARY, 1826. 
Articles. 
NORTHUMBRIAN INSTITUTIONS. By J. E. A. JOLLIFFE. 
THE MANUSCRIPT EVIDENCE FOR THE LETTERS OF PETER 
OF BLOIS. By E. 8S. COHN. 
THE MISSION OF SIR THOMAS ROE TO THE CONFERENCE 
AT HAMBURG, 1638-40. By E. A. BELLER. 
DON SEBASTIAN DE LLANO AND THE DANISH REVOLUTION. 
By W. F. Reppaway. 
By H. W. C. Davis. 
Reviews of Books. Short Notices. 


7s. 6d. net. 


FELIX LIEBERMANN. 
Notes and Documents. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD. 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 














FREDERIC HARRISON 
Thoughts & Memories 


5 2 


A portrait of a great Posivitist who was yet essentially 

a Victorian. A son on his father has always a certain 

interest ; in the case of a father so well known as 

Mr, Frederic Harrison, this interest is increased by 

the fact that this is not so much a biography as a 
personal and intimate memoir. 


b) 5) 
By AUSTIN HARRISON 


105. 6d. net} [Ready 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW 


ARCHITECTURE, NEW AND OLD. 
By Sir REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A. 

BIOLOGY AND SOCIAL HYGIENE. 
ARTHUR THOMSON, LL.D. 


y Prof. J. 
PROFIT-SHARING AND eben - i EMPLOYEES. 
y W. 


HOWARD HAZELL. 
CLASSICAL GHOSTS. By EDWYN BEVAN, LL.D. 
NEWMAN’S OPPORTUNITY. By J. F. MOZLEY. 
IRISH HISTORY SINCE THE UNION. 
By the RT. HON. SIR JOHN ROSS. 
THE ENGLISH JEST-BOOK. 


By WALTER JERROLD. 
} bape OF TO-DAY By S¥R ht ae GOODE, K.B.E. 


“NEW POETRY,” 1911—1925: A SURVEY. 
By EDWARD SHANKS. 
GOOD ESTATE MANAGEMENT. By GEORGE T. HUTCHINSON. 
PROHIBITION 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE GRAND DUKE MICHAEL. 
By the PRINCESS PONTIATINE. 
SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
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ERNEST BENN’S LIST 


*India 

By SIR VALENTINE CHIROL. 15s. 
“Tf the remaining volumes of ‘The Modern World’ approach 
the excellence of this volume, their editor will have laid his 
contemporaries under a heavy debt of gratitude.”—Times. 

** Shows us the complexities and perplexities of India in their 
true historical perspective. ... Has the courage to deal with 
living men and still burning issues with dispassionate judg- 
ment and wide and well-balanced experience. . . . Invaluable.” 
—Morning Post. 


Russia 
By N. MAKEEV and V. J. O'HARA. 15s. 


“Incomparably the best book which has appeared in English 
since the Bolshevik Revolution.”—New Statesman. 











Norway 
By G. GATHORNE HARDY. 15s. 


“Every chapter leaves the reader more indebted.’—Times 
literary Supplement. 





Ger many (2nd large impression) 

By G. P. GOOCH. 15s. 
“The first authoritative, impartial and comprehensive survey 
of Germany since the war.”—Daily News. 

The above 4 books are volumes in “The Modern World,” 
edited by H. A. L. Fisher, which aims at providing a 
balanced survey, with such historical illustrations as are 
necessary, of the tendencies and forces which are 
moulding contemporary States. 





*Roman London 

By GORDON HOME. With many illustrations 16s. 
‘Has the substantial value of bringing into narrow compass 
ractically the whole of the available material about the 
Metropolis during the Roman occupation.’’—Times. 





*The Political Consequences of the 


Reformation $ Studies in 16th Century political thought. 
By R. H. MURRAY, Litt.D. 

A brilliant survey of Machiavelli, Luther, Calvin, Erasmus, 
Ignatius Loyola, &c. 15s. 





*Pioneers of the French Revolution | 
By M. ROUSTAN, tr. by FREDERIC WHYTE, with an intro- 
duction by HAROLD J. LASKI. 12s. 6d. 
An extraordinarily vivid picture of 18th Century France. 





*Just Published 
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SECOND-HAND AND RARE BOOKS 
The service given by this department is 
é among the most exhaustive and dependable 
2 in the country. We can generally show you 
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what rare books are available, or procure 
them for you if they are to be bought. 


We have just issued a new Catalogue of Works on 
Art, Sporting and Coloured Plate Books, Natural 
History, Modern Authors, etc. 

Separate departments for new books, beautifully 
bound books, book-plates, and bookbindings, and 
a Room for the Children. 


i Write for Catalogues and Descriptive Booklet 


3 J. & E. BUMPUS 
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LIMA GIG A AM 


LIMITED 

350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
*‘Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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To Book -Collectors 


ESSRS. SOTHERAN would put themselves 
Ma the service of Collectors or Students who are 
in want of books, of which they will endeavour to 
find and report particulars and price, without any 
obligation to the inquirer. This applies to foreign 
as well as English books, and also to newly-published 
Continental books, both in Literature and Science. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO,., 


140 STRAND, W.C.2, and 43 PICCADILLY, W.1 


Telegraphic and Telephones : 
Cable Address : * Strand) Central 1515; 
Bookmen, London. Pieadilly) Gerrard 174). 
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BE YOUR OWN 
- ALMONER 


If you want to help some poor man or 
woman who sorely needs a suitable 


surgical appliance, apply at once to 
the Secretary as below. 


Every subscriber receives “letters” 
in proportion to the amount of his 
contribution. 


Communications should be addressed 
to the Secretary— 


ROYAL SURGICAL 
AID SOCIETY 


Salisbury Square, Fleet St., London, E.C.4. 


Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
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ASSYRIANS AND IRAQ 
CHRISTIANS COMMITTEE 


A MANSION HOUSE MEETING 
will be held on 
February ist, 1926, at 3 p.m, 


THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON 
in the CHAIR. 


SPEAKERS: 
THE LADY SURMA D’BAIT MAR SHIMUN, 
THE DUCHESS OF ATHOLL, 
THE RT. HON. SIR WILLOUGHBY DICKINSON, K.B.E., 
THE REV. DR. GILLIE, 
MR. G. K. CHESTERTON. 
The need of these brave allies of Great Britain in the Great 
War is very urgent. 
Tickets of Admission can be obtained from, and Subscriptions 
should be sent to, CANON DOUGLAS, 
3 & 4, Memorial Hall, London, E.C.4. 
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\ Freehold and Leasehold Sites. 





“A.” ESTATE OFFICE, JORDANS, Near BEACONSFIELD. 
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Regular Type from 12/6. Self-Filling ¥ 
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Waterman’s Combination Writing Sets, _— 
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m 20/6. Of Stationers 

and Jewellers. 

“The Pen Book,” free from 
L. G. SLOAN, LTD., 


Che Pen Corner 


Kingsway, London, 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETS—A RUSSIAN GAMBLE—CHEAP RUBBER SHARES. 


The firmest market is the “ gilt-edged,’’ en- 

couraged by the rise in sterling, and 5 per cent. 
War Loan at the time of writing is outstanding with 
a rise to 1014, and Conversion 3} per cent. with a rise 
to 76 1-16. The recent issues are, on the whole, 
firmer, and the latest—a 6 per cent. Chilian Government 
Loan at 94—will probably be heavily over-subscribed. 
This week the Imperial Tobacco Company announced. a 
final dividend of 9 per cent., with a bonus of ls. 6d., 
both free of tax, making 24 per cent. free of tax for the 
year, against 224 per cent. free of tax for the previous 
year. It disclosed a rise in profits of over £500,000, 
and a “carry forward’’ higher by nearly £100,000 at 
£643,000. We have previously expressed the opinion 
that the large tobacco companies have not yet reached 
the limits of expansion. The British American Tobacco 
Company recently showed an increase in net profits of 
£279,000, and carried forward £4,346,576, increasing 
its dividend from 264 per cent. to 27 11-12 per cent., tax 
free. Speculators, expecting capital bonuses, may be 
disappointed at these distributions ; investors will be well 
pleased. 


B ™.& in the Stock Exchange is at a low ebb. 


* * * 


The market in industrial shares is dull as a whole, 
and weak in places. It will probably continue to behave 
thus until the news from the coal commission sends it 
either down or up with a jolt. To this crisis in industrial 
life the Stock Exchange will remain extremely sensitive. 
It is to be remembered that the improvement in trade 
has been gradual and has probably been over-estimated 
in the share markets. In 1925 the Economist analyzed 
the accounts of 1,490 companies of all industries, and 
found an increase in net profits of 8.7 per cent. over 
those of the same companies in the previous year, while 
in 1924 the profits of 1,411 companies were shown to have 
increased by 6.6 per cent. That shows steady recovery 
from the slump, but it must not be forgotten that the 
profits to which these percentages refer were mostly 
earned in periods ending from three to six months before 
the end of the quarter in which they appear. In the 
analysis of the last three months of 1925 these com- 
panies’ profits were 6.4 per cent. above those of the 
corresponding period of 1924. With some companies, of 
course, profits have declined. In the iron, coal, and steel 
group there is a drop of even 71.8 per cent. The cheer- 
fulness which this group is for the time affecting has not 
yet been recorded in company accounts, but it has been 
reflected on the Stock Exchange. The recovery is due, 
in part, to the cheaper coal which followed on the 
subsidy and to the rise in costs abroad. The iron and 
steel industry seems to attach more importance to a 
gradual rise in the costs of its foreign competitors than 
to the prospect of a further fall in domestic costs. Sir 
William Larke has pointed out that German costs are 
rising and must continue to rise owing to the dearness 
of liquid money, and that Belgian costs are likely to 
advance now that the stabilization of the Belgian franc 
is within sight. Indeed, a settlement of the war debts 
to England and America by Belgium will probably lead 
to an increase in internal taxation followed by a rise 
in the cost of living, then of wages, and then of produc- 
tion. France, by more tortuous paths, may yet follow 
the way of Belgium. But are these economic processes 
really what the Stock Exchange has been discounting? 
We doubt it, and when it fully realizes the possibility of 
rising coal prices before or after May Ist, it will probably 
regret that it went ahead so quickly with its upward 


movement. 
* * * 


Among the smaller trading concerns, which better 
reflect the broadening of domestic trade, we would in- 
stance Lovell & Christmas, provision merchants, the 
shares of which do not seem to be over-valued either on 


the basis of existing dividends, or on the prospect of 
increasing business. The Company has an excellent divi- 
dend record. Its financial year ends in June, and for the 
period from 1915 to 1921 it paid 10 per cent., with an 
additional bonus of 5 per cent. in 1920. For the suc- 
ceeding years up to the present it has paid 10 per cent. 
plus a bonus of 4 per cent. The usual interim dividend 
of 3 per cent. was declared in respect of the current year 
on January 7th. The capital was increased in July, 
1925, from £1,000,000 to £1,500,000, divided into 
£750,000 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference shares of 
£1 and £750,000 Ordinary shares of £1 each. There is 
£200,000 4 per cent. Debenture stock outstanding. The 
profits for the last four years have been: £165,310, 
£145,723, £149,271, and £150,624. At the price of 
33s. 6d. ex dividend the shares yield £8 7s. 
. * * 


It is easy to warn the public against such an im- 
pudent gamble as the offer of British Associated Oil 
shares, made through the halfpenny post to householders 
by some gentlemen calling themselves the Westminster 
Finance Co., but it is not so easy to prevent the public 
from indulging in orthodox Stock Exchange gambles of 
almost equal risk. We have in mind the possibility of 
a gamble in Russian securities. A favourable atmo- 
sphere has been created in the daily Press. “Special 
Correspondents ’’ have discovered that life in Moscow 
proceeds in much the same way, that there is everywhere 
evidence of growing prosperity, and a gradual return to 
Western conditions. We are told that the success of 
“the new policy of State capitalism ’’ depends largely on 
foreign credits, and it is openly suggested that in order 
to improve credit the Soviet Government may acknow- 
ledge part of the Czarist debts. Russian bonds have 
begun to respond to the suggestion, and the speeches of 
the chairmen at the meeting of Lena Goldfields and Spies 
Petroleum, which is raising more capital for some 
mysterious eventuality, have lent support to the possi- 
bility of a Stock Exchange movement. In these gambles 
we generally find that mines such as Russo-Asiatic 
(5s. 9d. to 6s.) have a rise of 2s. or so, while Lena Gold- 
fields (9s. to 9s. 6d.), now that it has concessions to work, 
may have a higher fling. Some of the Russian oil shares 
such as Urals (6s. 9d. to 7s. 3d.), North Caucasian 
(7s. 3d. to 7s. 9d.), and Spies (1s. 6d. to 1s. 9d.) generally 
share in these bull movements. It is advisable, however, 
to leave gambles in Russian securities to the professional! 
operators. One must not forget the Russian bear. 

* * * 


The course of the rubber share market must have 
tried the temper and patience of the genuine investor, 
but we think that the wisdom of refusing to throw away 
good shares at the present prices will be eventually re- 
warded. While there is a purely speculative element in 
the rubber share market, shares will decline when the 
price of the commodity is falling, but as soon as the weak 
speculative element is eliminated, the genuine investor 
begins to buy those shares which he regards as good 
dividend payers. There is evidence that informed buy- 
ing is now in progress. Prices have already fallen low 
enough in some instances to make shares, on conserva- 
tive dividend estimates, really cheap. We give below 
some examples :— 


Prices. 1924. 


High, 1925. Present. Div. 

92/6 77/6 25%* 
Bah Lias 3 7-16 23 10% 
Linggi aS ee 67/6 56/3 74% 
U. Serdang ns 9/6 7/6 124%t 74% interim 
L. Asiatic ee 9/0 7/0 10% 123% interim 
* 1924-25 year ends March. + 1924-25 year ends August. 


* * * 


By the time these lines are in print we should not be 
surprised if the prices shown in this table were consider- 
ably under those in our evening or morning newspaper. 


1925. 

Div. 
20% interim 
74% interim 
74% interim 
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